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Introduction 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling bot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 
— Lewis CARROLL 
Alice Through the Looking Glass 


LEWIS CARROLL may have written this bit of whimsy 
just for the fun of it, but behind the lines lies much truth 
for the reader of this book. 

In each of the following chapters we “talk of many 
things” about the foods we eat—where they came from, 
stories and legends about them and their travels, and, of 
course, “whether pigs have wings.” 

To be sure, no one has ever seen a pig with wings, 
much less any other kind of four-footed creature, yet it is 
true that food-producing animals and plants do get around 
the world by one means or another. If this were not a fact, 
people living in the Western Hemisphere would never 
have seen a pig, nor enjoyed a juicy piece of beef, nor 
relished chicken on Sundays! All of these familiar foods, 
along with many others, were not known on this conti- 
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nent until after its discovery in 1492. The same is true for 
a host of good “eats,” such as potatoes, tomatoes, pump- 
kins, and turkeys, which had to travel in the opposite di- 
rection, from West to East, in order for the people of the 
Old World to know about these treats from the New. 

Migrations of foods have played an important part in 
the lives of people around the world. They have often 
changed the course of history. The New World itself 
would not have been discovered at the time it was, had it 
not been for the craving of Europeans for spices. And be- 
cause of a disastrous potato famine in Ireland in the middle 
1800’s, Irishmen flocked by the thousands to settle in the 
United States. Migrations of foods have also influenced 
the economy of nations, their cultures, and their eating 
habits. 

Peoples around the world have come to depend upon 
one another for the foods they need to give them a varied 
diet. Transporting foods from countries which enjoy a 
plentiful supply to those which may not be as fortunate is 
vitally important in the battle against hunger. 

The aim of the author of this book is not only to pre- 
sent fascinating facts and stories about foods, based upon 
the most reliable sources available, but also to give the 
reader a keener understanding of the interdependence of 
people in achieving a richer life. 

The author expresses her appreciation to the adults 
and children across the country who helped in the selec- 
tion of foods to be included by telling her of the kinds of 
foods they liked best, and to all of the others who assisted 
in many ways, in particular: Mrs. Robert S. McLellan, 
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Director, Red Cross Youth, District of Columbia Chapter, 
American Red Cross, and the members of her Elementary 
School Council; Milton Jaffe, and his students in the Rox- 
boro Elementary School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Mrs. 
Bert Dale, and her classes in the Jacksonville, Florida, ele- 
mentary schools; Mrs. Merwin D. Fair, Lydia Shadley, 
Leslie Powers, John Martin, Wendy Gislason, Eveline 
Pollmer, Lloyd Briggs, and their classes in the schools of 
Monterey, California; George L. Moore, Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Caroline M. White, Derry, New 
Hampshire, for information about the Irish potato; L. M. 
Prince, Bangor, Maine, for the story about the hole in the 
doughnut; Malcolm Davis, National Wildlife Federation, 
Washington, D.C., for assistance in editing copy for the 
chapters about fish and birds; Mrs. Sachiko Hashimoto, 
Tokyo, Japan, and Thomas T. Sato, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for information about Japanese cormorant fishing 
and about eating customs of Japan; Phillip B. Smith, Den- 
ver, Colorado, for information on the sugar beet; the librari- 
ans in the Library of Congress and the District of Columbia 
public libraries, for assistance in locating necessary re- 
search material; and Mrs. Barbara Williams for typing the 
final copy of the manuscript. No acknowledgements 
would be quite complete either without a special word of 
thanks to my staunch friends and true—Adah Bagby, 
Frances Cavanah, Esther Douty, Florence S. Kerr, and 
Lillian McClintock—-who encouraged me by their helpful 
interest, and by their careful reading and appraisal of the 
manuscript. 
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Chapter One 


Soup 


as a Starter 


SOUP BEGAN its travels far back in time, thousands of 
years after man had first learned how to build fire and to 
use it for his own comfort. The only method of cooking 
which prehistoric man knew anything about was to 
toss fresh-killed game over a bed of coals to roast. He knew 
nothing about cooking pots, a necessity for making soups, 
until some twelve thousand years ago, when the first crude 
cooking pots were invented. Some of these were merely 
pits dug into the earth and lined with preheated stones; 
some were large stones hollowed out by chiseling a hole 
in the center with a smaller, sharp-edged stone; others 
were bowls made of clay. 

Into these cooking pots water was poured over meat or 
fish, grasses, roots, seeds, or possibly grains of millet, bar- 
ley, or wheat. This mixture was simmered over the fire 
until the meat was tender and the whole gave off a tempt- 
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ing aroma. This became the first soup, with another name. 

Teutonic peoples, who lived in Europe before the 
Middle Ages, are probably responsible for the word 
“soup.” It was the custom then, before spoons were in- 
vented, to dip hunks of bread into the steaming hot con- 
coctions. Sop, or sup, was the word used to describe this 
manner of eating. The word “soup” followed. 

Ever since the first simple soup was made, soup has 
been a basic part of a meal. As the idea of making soup 
spread from one region to another, imaginative cooks 
added their own seasonings and ingredients, or even cre- 
ated new combinations to suit their taste. In time, different 
countries became known for their own distinctive soups. 


Borsch, or borscht, for instance, a dark red soup that 
has beets as its base, is associated with Russians and Poles. 
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Lithuanians, Ukrainians, and Jews, whose tastes were in- 
fluenced by the Russians and Poles, also adopted borsch as 
one of their specialties. Everywhere borsch has gone, it has 
been a welcome dish. It is easily prepared, may be made 
in dozens of combinations, may be thin as an appetizer 
or thick as a substantial meal in itself, and is just as good 
cold as it is hot. 

Italian soups are of many kinds. Towns, cities, and 
provinces in Italy take pride in their own distinctive kinds. 
Romans are partial to their light stracciatella varieties, 
which are made of frothy beaten eggs added to chicken 
broth or other ingredients. Minestrone, a thick, rich vege- 
table soup, is a particular favorite of Milan. The word 
“minestrone” comes from the Latin word meaning “to 
hand out.” In olden days it was the custom for the monks 
to keep a kettle of minestrone always ready on the stove, to 
“hand out” to hungry travelers. 

Wherever Italians have gone, minestrone soup has 
traveled with them, so that today it is enjoyed in many 
other parts of the world. 


Bouillon, a clear soup, may be directly desended from 
the first simple soup of prehistoric times, since it is the 
broth produced by boiling meat or fish, with or without 
adding vegetables. French cooks perfected the method of 
preparing it, and gave the new soup its name, bouillon, 
which comes from the French word bouillir, meaning “to 
boil.” 

The French have also given us another tempting soup, 


known widely as French Onion Soup. This is made by 
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cooking onions in a special way to bring out their flavor, 
adding them to meat stock, and when the soup is done, 
topping each individual bowlful with a slice of crisp 
French bread covered with hot melted cheese. This de- 
licious soup has traveled far from its land of origin, and is 
a favorite in other countries as well. 

Chowder, a thick soup usually made of clams or other 
seafood, is a particular favorite in coastal regions where 
the “makings” are plentiful. Several explanations have been 
given for the origin of the name. It may have come from 
the French word chaudière, meaning “cauldron,” and 
from an old custom observed for hundreds of years by 
the villagers along the coast of Brittany to celebrate the 
safe return of the fishing fleets. As each fisherman re- 
turned, it was the custom for him to drop a portion of his 
catch into a mixture that was kept simmering in a huge 
copper cauldron on the beach. After all the men had re- 
turned safely and the soup was done, the villagers would 
join in a joyful thanksgiving celebration and a grand feast 
from the chaudière. 

A favorite kind of chowder in the United States is 
made of clams, although there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether or not the New England creamy style of 
chowder tastes better than the Manhattan variety that is 
made with tomatoes and other seasonings. 

Soups made of legumes—peas or beans—have been 
known and enjoyed for hundreds of years in many parts 
of the world. A particular legume favorite for soups is 
the chick-pea, also known as garbanzo, or Spanish bean. 
Chick-peas are native to southern Europe and were culti- 
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vated in ancient times by the Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. They moved on to the Western Hemisphere 
with Spanish adventurers in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Gradually their use spread throughout all of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North, Central, and South America. 

Wherever peas and beans have gone in their travels, 
new ways of making them into soups have been invented. 
German black bean soup is famous and is served in fine 
eating places of many countries. So popular is split pea 
soup in Sweden that Thursday of cach week is known as 
“Pea Soup Day,” when rich and poor alike all over the 
country enjoy it. Mexico, Italy, and Spain have also be- 
come well known for their own special kinds of pea and 
bean soups. 

Almost every visitor who eats in the Senate Restaurant 
at the Capitol in Washington, D.C., is introduced to the 
famous Senate Bean Soup. This rich-tasting soup, made of 
dried white beans, ham hocks, and other ingredients, may 
be a descendant of the bean soup which the Indians taught 
the pioneers to make. Since 1907, Senate Bean Soup has 
been served in the Senate Restaurant daily, except for one 
day when the staff admitted they had simply forgotten to 
put it on the menu. 

Philadelphia Pepper Pot is another soup of American 
origin. According to an old story, this hot, spicy soup was 
first made by an Army cook at Valley Forge during the 
Revolutionary War. General George Washington, in an 
attempt to cheer up his discouraged troops during that 
hard winter of 1777—1778, issued an order to the cook to 
prepare the finest meal he could. The cook had to be really 
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creative because food was so very scarce. He concocted a 
new soup made of tripe, scraps of meat, meat bones, pota- 
toes, onions, red peppers, spices, and peppercorns. After 
allowing the mixture to simmer for hours, he dropped 
dumplings on top and christened his new invention “Phila- 
delphia Pepper Pot” in honor of his hometown. Whether 
the soup succeeded in cheering the men, we do not know, 
but there are some who believe it may have “‘pepped up” 
their fighting spirit. 

Halfway around the world from Valley Forge and 
Washington, D.C., is China, the birthplace of Won Ton 
Soup, which is a delicacy that is popular wherever Chinese 
food is served. The ingredient that makes this soup dif- 
ferent from others is the Won Ton noodles. They are 
made from noodle dough rolled flat and then cut into 
small squares, each of which is folded around a filling of 
cooked ground meat (pork, chicken, or shrimp), finely 
chopped water chestnuts, and green onions. The noodles 
are then dropped into hot chicken bouillon and cooked. 

The invention of the first crude cooking pot, or “soup 
kettle,” marked the beginning of a whole new way of 
cooking for man. Following the early stone and clay pots 
came flat stone slabs for frying and for drying grains, 
and then, clay ovens built out-of-doors. Experiments in 
cooking different foods and new ways for cooking familiar 
foods followed. The soup kettle, too, had a great deal to do 
toward making man a social being. It brought the family 
together for a meal and so was a forerunner of the ban- 
quets, barbecues, and even everyday family gatherings 
around the dinner table. 


Chapter Two 


The World’s 
Bread Route 


Mina 
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THE WORLD’S BREAD route began long ago and far 
away and followed a winding trail before reaching around 
the globe. 

Primitive man, always hungry and always hunting for 
something to eat, one day discovered that certain grasses 
growing near his cave bore small golden seeds. He tasted 
them and found them hard to chew yet good in flavor, 
and they quieted his pangs of hunger. These seeds were 
wheat, barley, and rye. 

In time men learned they could plant these seeds, and 
they began to cultivate them in small patches of ground. 
It is not known exactly when the first wheat crop was 
harvested, for it happened so long ago. Evidence, how- 
ever, points to the fact that wheat is probably the oldest 
of all the grains and has been man’s most staple food for 
thousands of years. 
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About twenty years ago, in Iraq, a group of archaeol- 
ogists were digging to uncover the remains of the ancient 
village of Jarmo, which had been a thriving community in 
Mesopotamia more than 6,700 years ago. They discovered 
clay ovens in the ruins, in which they found two varieties 
of parched wheat kernels, similar to some of the wheat 
grown today. 

Heads and kernels of wheat have also been found in 
the remains of other ancient villages of Middle Eastern 
countries, and in Egyptian tombs, where they were buried 
with the dead for food in the afterlife. The Bible is full 
of references to wheat and barley, which indicate how 
vital grains were to the life of the people of that time. 

As people became more civilized and began to move 
from one place to another, they spread the use of grains 
throughout central and western Europe. By 2500 B.c. 
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traders from the Middle East had also carried wheat and 
barley as far away as India and China. 


What an important discovery it was when men first 
learned to make flour by crushing dried grains of wheat 
between two stones! No one knows exactly when that 
was, although some authorities believe that flour-making 
was known some eight thousand years before the time of 
Christ. 

The first bread of primitive man was made of flour 
mixed with water to form a paste, then shaped into flat 
cakes and baked over a fire. These dark-colored bread- 
cakes bore little resemblance to the loaves of today, yet 
they became the staff of life of early peoples for thou- 
sands of years. 

The first yeast, or leavened, bread was made in the Nile 
Valley of Egypt, about 2600 B.c. and, according to legend, 
came about by accident. 

An Egyptian slave, so the story goes, while making the 
usual flour-water cakes, carelessly let the fire go out be- 
fore the bread had finished baking. When he awoke the 
next morning, he was horrified to find that something 
dreadful had happened to his bread. During the night the 
dough had fermented and had puffed up to twice the size 
it had been the night before. The baker shoved the dough 
back into the clay oven before anyone could discover his 
carelessness, and built up a hot fire. When the bread was 
baked, he found to his great surprise that it tasted much 
better than the flat pancake he was used to. 

What had happened was due to a chemical change 
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that takes place in flour when it is mixed with liquids and 
a sweetening substance, then kept warm for a period of 
time. The change causes yeast cells to grow quickly and 
spread throughout the dough, making the mixture bubbly 
and light. Egyptians experimented with making yeast and 
keeping it inactive to add to their bread dough whenever 
they wanted it. (Modern yeast cakes are made by mixing 
flour with yeast organisms and compressing it into small 
cakes for use when needed.) 

After yeast bread became common, the Egyptians in- 
vented the flour sieve, which provided a finer flour and so 
made a bread of better quality. As time passed, Egyptians 
developed some fifty different kinds of breads and cakes 
and became known throughout the ancient world as 
“bread eaters.” They regarded bread so highly they would 
cast it upon the waters of the Nile as a tribute to the gods, 
and they placed it in their tombs to feed the departed 
spirits. Egyptian workers literally earned their daily bread, 
for the builders of the pyramids were paid a daily wage of 
three loaves of bread and two jugs of beer. 

Hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, adven- 
turesome Greeks, traveling eastward and southward, 
reached Egypt, where they found the Egyptians raising 
wheat. This was an unfamiliar grain to them. They were 
only used to cultivating barley and rye, which they 
ground between two stones to make meal for their bread. 
While they were in Egypt, the Greeks sampled the Egyp- 
tians’ wheat bread, liked the taste, and when they returned 
home, took some of the wheat seed with them. They then 
began to grow their own wheat and make their own bread, 
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and soon became famous throughout the ancient world for 
their fine breads and cakes. 

When the Romans came into power, around 500 B.c., 
the rulers sent for Greek bakers to show their cooks how 
to bake bread the Greek way. The Romans were quick to 
learn, added their own refinements, and improved the 
methods of milling and breadmaking. 

The first public bakery was opened in Rome in 171 
B.C. This bakery made bread of finely ground wheat flour 
sweetened with honey. Sometimes Roman bakers were 
lucky enough to obtain sugarcane syrup, which traders 
occasionally brought back from India. Sugar-sweetened 
bread was considered even more delicious than bread fla- 
vored with honey. 

Knowledge of the making of wheat bread was slow in 
spreading to the northern part of Europe. As late as the 
Middle Ages bread made of rye, oats, or barley was more 
common there than wheat bread. 

Wheat bread was unknown in Britain until about a.D. 
700 since wheat did not grow easily in its colder climate. 
This meant that wheat had to be imported from the main- 
land of Europe, which made it so costly that only the 
Church and the wealthy classes could afford to buy it. 
Even in the time of Shakespeare, in the sixteenth century, 
the average Englishman still had no wheat bread. 

Spanish adventurers took wheat to the New World 
when they planted seeds on the islands of the Caribbean 
in the fifteenth century. One of Cortez’s slaves is credited 
with hiding a bag of wheat seeds in a sack of rice when 
the expedition went to Mexico, thus starting the growing 
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of wheat in that country. A Spanish woman later took 
wheat seeds to Peru, where she taught the natives how to 
grow this new grain and how to grind it into flour for 
bread. 

By the 1600’s wheat was grown on the islands off the 
coasts of Maine and Massachusetts, and in the colony of 
Virginia. Gradually, wheat-growing spread across the con- 
tinent, although it took one hundred years after the first 
plantings in this country for wheat to reach the Mississippi 
Valley, and another fifty years for it to reach California. 

Wherever men have gone, wheat has gone with them. 
Today it is the most important grain food of the world. 

Every country has its own particular way of making 
bread, and many countries have become famous for their 
specialties. As men have crossed boundaries, they have 
shared with people of other lands their favorite breads 
and the recipes for making them. 


English Breads. The English are partial to loaves of 
white bread, muffins, slightly sweetened Bath buns, Derby- 
shire oatcakes, and crumpets (which are baked on a griddle 
and usually toasted before they are eaten). 

The modern sandwich is an English contribution to 
the world, although early Romans are said to have made 
something similar which they called offula. According to 
legend, John Montagu, the Earl of Sandwich (1718-92), 
was responsible for inventing the particular snack that was 
given his name. His chief occupation was card playing, 
and so absorbed would he become in the game that he 
would not be interrupted, even to eat. Instead, he would 
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order his servants to bring him a big slice of meat served 
between two pieces of bread, which he could munch 
without stopping his game. 


German and Danish Breads. Germans and Danes spe- 
cialize in baking snail-shaped sweet rolls, pastries, and 
many kinds of coffee cakes. Zwieback, made of wheat 
flour, and pumpernickel, made of rye, both originated in 
German kitchens. 


Swedish Bröd. Swedish people like their bread (bröd), 
which is usually made of sweetened rye flour, hard and 
crusty. One kind of Swedish bread resembles a large, flat 
doughnut. The hole in the middle is used for stringing a 
supply on a long pole that is kept in the kitchen so that 
the family will have enough bread for several months. 


Italian Breads and Pasta. The Italians, like the Swedes, 
relish hard, crunchy breads, baked either in round loaves 
or long, narrow ones. They often take out the soft centers 
of the loaves, eating just the crisp outside crusts. Long, 
slim Italian breadsticks, which are practically all crust, are 
popular in many other countries and are very familiar to 
Americans. 

Fancy Easter-egg bread (Pane di Pasqua all Uova) is 
traditional with Italians at Easter. It is usually baked in 
the form of a wreath (corona di nove), and after the 
bread is baked, it is topped with brightly colored candies 
and colored Easter eggs. 

Among the many things that Marco Polo brought back 
to Italy from his travels to China in the thirteenth century 
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were noodles, or mein. From these the Italians created 
many different noodle forms, the most popular being spa- 
ghetti and macaroni. These Italian pasta specialties have 
traveled to other parts of the world and are now included 
in the daily fare of Greece, Hungary, Scandinavia, and 
many other countries. Hungarian goulash, for instance, is 
almost always served with noodles, while Greeks are espe- 
cially fond of noodle soups, and lamb with noodles. Jewish 
people in many countries use noodles in various ways— 
particularly in chicken noodle soup and in a special dessert 


called Noodle Charlotte. 


Pizza, meaning “pie” in Italian, is another gift of Italy 
to the world. It is said to have been invented from scraps 
of bread dough in Naples, sometime in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since the American GI’s discovered it in Italy during 
World War I, pizza has become well known in the 
United States. 


Modern Greek Favorites. Greek breads are often baked 
in large, round loaves, which may be as much as fifteen 
inches in diameter, and may have a big hole in the center. 
Greeks, too, like small, round buns, also with holes in the 
centers, which are used in Greek-style hamburgers. The 
buns are spread with ground spiced meat and are often 
sold from pushcarts on street corners. 


French Breads. The French prefer long, slender loaves 
of bread. When a Frenchman buys a loaf of bread, he 
often tucks his unwrapped purchase under his arm as he 
walks down the street, or if he happens to be riding a bi- 
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cycle, he may clutch his long, slim loaf of bread tightly 
under one arm as he maneuvers his bicycle with his free 
hand. 

A buttery roll, commonly served in central Europe, 
has traveled across the ocean to be enjoyed by Americans. 
This is the croissant, a French word meaning “crescent,” 
which describes its shape. 


Hungarian Bakers. Despite their French name, however, 
croissants were first made in Budapest, Hungary, in 1686, to 
celebrate the defeat of the invading Turkish army. Credit 
for alerting the Hungarians to the danger that threatened 
their city was given to the quick-thinking bakers. Because 
they were up doing their baking during the night of the 
invasion, they heard the Turks tunneling into the city. 
They aroused the Hungarian army in time to stop the 
enemy and drive him away. As a reward the bakers were 
commissioned to make a special pastry in the shape of a cres- 
cent, the emblem of Turkey, to commemorate the victory. 


Traditional Jewish Breads. In addition to matzoth, or 
matzos, the thin, unleavened bread eaten during Passover, 
Jews make other kinds of breads. These include a delicious 
almond bread spiced with cinnamon, and a leavened, 


braided bread called challab, or Sabbath Bread. 


Sangkak of Iran. Iranian bread is usually baked in a 
flat loaf. One favorite kind is called sangkak, a pebbly- 
textured bread baked in thin, crispy, bumpy sheets on red- 
hot pebbles. It is often as much as twenty-four inches long 
and ten inches wide. 


Chapati of India. Chapati is the common bread of 
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India. To make chapati, whole wheat flour and water are 
mixed together, shaped into thin rounds, baked on a dry 
griddle, then stacked like pancakes. 


American Variations. Americans have added their own 
variations to the wealth of breads inherited from other 
lands. One of these is the common cracker, which Ameri- 
cans consume by the millions each year. The word 
“cracker” is believed to have been coined by an American 
pioneer baker, who found that if he rolled his biscuits thin 
enough and baked them exactly right, they would “crack” 
when done. The name is used only in the United States. 
Similar thin, crisp products are known as “biscuits” in 
England and other countries of western Europe. 

Through the influence of another American, Sylvester 
Graham (17941851), whole wheat flour came into its 
own as an important dietary item. Graham claimed that 


unbleached flour was better for the health than the refined, 
white flour that was generally used. His name has been 


given to graham flour and graham crackers. 

America’s greatest gift to the bread-eating world, how- 
ever, is corn, or maize, a word that came from the Indian 
word mahiz. It is generally believed that the corn seed 
found growing on tall, coarse grasses on the slopes of the 
Andes Mountains of Peru was first cultivated by the Inca 
Indians thousands of years ago. 

Cultivation of maize gradually spread from Peru south- 
ward throughout other South American countries, and 
northward to Central America, Mexico, and the rest of the 
North American continent. So important did corn become 
in the lives of the Incas, Mayans, Aztecs, American In- 
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dians of the Southwest, Plains Indians, and the northern 
tribes that it entered into their religious beliefs and 
ceremonials. 

Columbus and his men are thought to have been the 
first Europeans to discover corn when they landed in the 
West Indies in 1492. They so enjoyed the taste of corn 
that when they left for Spain they took a number of large 
ears with them. 

By the early sixteenth century, corn was well known 
as an important food crop, not only in the Americas but 
throughout Spain, Portugal, Northern Africa, Italy, 
Greece, and the Balkan countries. From Hungary, it 
reached Germany. 

The history of the United States might have taken a 
different turn had the Indians not shown the colonists how 
to use corn. Many pioneers would have starved had it not 
been for corn. Captain John Smith in Virginia, for in- 
stance, saw how Indians thrived on corn, and so gave 
each of his men an acre of ground on which to plant it 
for his own use. In New England, a friendly Indian, 
Squanto, taught the Pilgrims how to plant corn, how to 
grind it into meal for bread, and how to store it dried for 
future use. 

Another Indian, Quadequina, helped to make the first 
Thanksgiving dinner in New England an unusual oc- 
casion, especially for the children, by bringing to the feast 
several bushels of “popped” corn. None of the Pilgrims 
had ever before seen anything like this popcorn! 

Today corn is grown widely in the United States, and 
has become one of its favorite vegetables, whether bought 
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fresh, frozen, or canned. Although the United States 
grows and uses more corn than any other country of the 
world, corn has also become an important crop in Italy, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries. 


Whether we choose bread made of wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, rice, corn, or other grain, we must agree with 
Lewis Carroll, who wrote in Alice Through the Looking 
Glass: 

“A loaf of bread,’ the Walrus said, 
“Is what we chiefly need.” 


Chapter Three 


Rice 
for 
the Millions 


ALTHOUGH wheat and barley may be the oldest cereal 
grains in the world, rice provides food for millions of the 
world’s people. Nearly half of the world’s population de- 
pends upon it as a chief source of food. So necessary is rice 
to them that they often face starvation whenever dis- 
asters, such as floods, droughts, or monsoons, damage 
or destroy their rice crops. 

About 95 percent of the world’s rice is produced and 
eaten in the Oriental countries of China, India, Japan, and 
the Philippines. China leads in the total quantity harvested, 
while Japan, thanks to her favorable and more dependable 
climate, has the highest yield per acre. 

Within the last four or five years, the International 
Rice Research Institute in the Philippines has developed 
a new hybrid rice, which is proving to be the greatest im- 
provement in rice cultivation that has been made in cen- 
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turies. [he rice yield in the Philippines, wherever this 
“miracle rice” has been grown, is five times greater than 
the standard varieties. The Filipinos are eager to share 
their new wealth with the rest of the world. They have 
already sent the seed to more than sixty other nations. 
Not only are they helping to fill the empty rice bowls of 
the hungry, they are also making a major contribution to- 
ward improving the way of life for underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most spectacular example of what miracle 
rice has done to boost the morale of a country is to be 
found in South Vietnam. Even in the midst of war, Viet- 
namese farmers, who had been introduced to miracle rice, 
learned quickly how to cultivate it, and worked hard to 
produce a higher yield from their rice paddies. As a result, 
instead of having to import 750,000 tons of rice as they 
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needed to do in 1967, the yield from the miracle rice more 
than doubled in 1968. South Vietnam hoped by 1970-71 
to produce enough rice to feed its people without having 
to import any. The country will probably never become 
a major rice exporter, however, simply because each of the 
other Asian countries is developing its own high-yield 
rice program too. 

Rice has been known for thousands of years. Some 
authorities trace its origin to a plant that grew in India 
about 3000 B.c. The first recorded mention of the cultiva- 
tion of rice occurred in China about 2800 s.c. In that year, 
the Chinese emperor Chin-Nung proclaimed a ceremonial 
ordinance for the planting of rice. The emperor himself 
took part in the ceremonies by planting some of the pre- 
cious rice seed. 

From its early beginnings as a leading crop of India and 
China, rice traveled westward. By 400 B.c. rice was being 
cultivated in the Near East in the valley of the Euphrates 
River as it flows from Turkey through Syria and Iraq into 
the Persian Gulf. From this region rice was introduced 
into Persia, Egypt, Greece, and other countries of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Arab traders in the Middle Fast carried rice into 
southern Mediterranean countries; and from northwest 
Africa the Moors took rice across the Strait of Gibraltar 
into Spain, when they overran that country in A.D. 775. 

The use of rice as food gradually spread to Portugal, 
then to Italy, and northward, wherever the climate was 
suitable for growing it. 
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It is not known exactly when rice reached the Ameri- 
can colonies, but it was probably not until late in 
the seventeenth century. The story of how rice was 
brought to the Carolinas is dramatic. A Captain Thurber, 
who in 1686 was in command of a New England brig- 
antine homeward-bound from Madagascar, ran into a 
storm and had to put in at the port of Charleston, South 
Carolina. There he and his crew were befriended by a 
young surgeon, Dr. Henry Woodward. In appreciation 
of the doctor’s hospitality, Captain Thurber gave him a 
large bag of golden rice seed from Madagascar. Dr. Wood- 
ward planted some of the seed and gave the rest to friends. 
These rice seeds did well, and the crop marked the be- 
ginning of untold wealth for the city of Charleston. In 
time, rice production made fortunes for Carolina planta- 
tion owners. By 1839 South Carolina was producing 60 
percent of all of the rice raised in the United States. Today 
the long-grain variety of rice produced in South Carolina 
is widely known, and is exported to countries as far away 
as Greece. 

The cultivation of rice spread from the Carolinas to 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and California, and today it is 
an important crop in all four of these states. This is largely 
due to the warm climate and the plentiful water supply that 
irrigates the rice plantations. 

Since that ceremony in China in 2800 B.c., many 
rituals have developed throughout the world in connec- 
tion with the planting and harvesting of rice. At the be- 
ginning of the rice-growing season in Japan, the emperor 
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leads the country in a colorful religious ceremony in the 
hope of assuring an abundant harvest. Elaborate festivities 
take place in India at the rice harvest in January. During 
the celebration, the newly gathered rice is cooked in a 
special way to be enjoyed by the entire family, as well as 
by the animals. For the occasion the horns of the cows and 
bullocks are painted bright blue and orange and draped 
with tinsel streamers. 

Rice harvest festivals are also celebrated each season in 
Italy, and the United States, at Crowley, Louisiana, and in 
Stuttgart, Arkansas. 


A Japanese poet, Bashô, expressed the inner joy his 
people feel at rice planting time in these beautiful lines: 


The seed of all song 
is the farmer’s 
busy hum 

| As he plants his rice. 


Chapter Four 


Hamburgers, 7 
Hot Dogs, af 


E Eoman 
Steaks Pra oi EER] n Hi 


AMERICANS are partial to hamburgers and hot dogs for 
backyard cookouts, snacks at sports events, and for plain, 
delicious everyday meals. First choice on dinner menus 
in American restaurants, however, is steak, which is also 
greatly enjoyed internationally. 


The Hamburger. The word “hamburger” is said to 
have come from the German port of Hamburg, which 
once carried on a prosperous trade with the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia. Baltic people were extremely fond of eat- 
ing shredded raw meat (steak tartare), a taste which they 
had inherited from their fierce, warlike ancestors, the Tar- 
tars. After German traders of Hamburg had visited these 
people and had been introduced to the Baltic way of pre- 
paring meat, they liked it so well they adopted it for their 
own. They added their own sharp seasonings to the raw 
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chopped meat and spread the mixture between slices of 
rye or pumpernickel bread. Because of their fondness for 
the dish, it was given the name of “Hamburg steak,” in 
honor of their native city. 

When German immigrants settled in the United States, 
they introduced “Hamburg steak” to Americans. It was 
left to Americans, however, to show how broiling the raw 
meat patties improved their flavor, and to give the familiar 
form to the hamburgers by which they are known today. 

Hamburger-in-a-bun is now an American specialty. 
Along with iced tea and the ice-cream cone, “buns and 
burgers” made their debut at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
in 1904, when broiled meat patties were first put between 
halves of big flat buns to be eaten from the hand. They 
caught on with the public immediately, and their popu- 
larity has continued to grow ever since. It is estimated 
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that today Americans cach week eat an average of 3.8 
hamburgers apiece. 


Hot Dogs. A close runner-up in popularity to the ham- 
burger is the hot dog, really a kind of sausage. Sausages 
have been known for thousands of years. Some 1,500 
years before Christ, Babylonians made sausage, and in 
the time of Homer, about 1000 B.c., the Greeks were 
eating sausages. At about the same time, nomadic tribes of 
central Asia were carrying sausages with them as a ready- 
made food on their long journeys. 

During the nineteenth century Europeans developed 
new methods of making sausage and gave us many of the 
modern kinds we know today. Some varieties of sausage 
bear the names of the cities where they were invented: 
frankfurters, for Frankfurt, Germany; wieners (wiener- 
wursts), for Vienna (Wein), Austria; bologna, for Bo- 
logna, Italy. 

A Bavarian sausage maker, Antoine Feuchtwanger, 1s 
thought to have been the first to introduce the frankfurter 
variety to this country. He settled in St. Louis in the 
1880’s and sold hot “franks” along with white cotton 
gloves, so his customers could enjoy eating them without 
burning their fingers. 

Not until 1893, during the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, did hot dogs first appear in buns. 
When customers at a sausage stand complained that the 
sausages were too “red hot” to handle, a smart salesman, 
who had probably never heard of Feuchtwanger’s white 
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gloves, got the bright idea of stuffing the sausages into 
buns. 

These sausages were at first called “red hots.” A famous 
cartoonist of that day, T. A. (“Tad”) Dorgan, was re- 
sponsible for changing the name. He drew a “red hot” as 
a long, narrow bun in which a dachshund nestled! The 
name “hot dog” caught on at once, and hot dogs they 
have been ever since. 

About 15 billion hot dogs are cased, smoked, and 
cooked to vanish into the stomachs of hungry Americans 
each year. This means an average of seventy-five hot dogs 
for every man, woman, teen-ager, and child in the United 
States! 


Beefsteaks. For those who can afford it, beefsteak is 
without much doubt “‘tops” on the list of American meat 
choices. The names for the different kinds of beefsteak 
come from the part of the beef from which they are cut, 
from the name of the chef or restaurant that made it pop- 
ular, or from a section of the country where the cut 
originated. T-bone, sirloin, porterhouse, delmonico, filet 
mignon, New York strip, Kansas City cut, are but a few 
of these. 

It was probably many hundred years ago that slices of 
beef were skewered on stakes and broiled before an open 
fire. This was the first use of stakes for cooking meat. Our 
word “‘steak”’ comes from “stake.” 

How sirloin steak got its name makes an interesting 
story. This special loin cut of beef, when broiled over a 
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charcoal fire, was one that King Henry VIII of England 
particularly relished. One day in 1542 the king was enter- 
taining at a great feast at his Castle of Hampton Court. 
The steak must have suited his taste especially that day, 
for he made up his mind on the spot that it was so delicious 
it deserved to be knighted then and there! Lifting his sword 
high, the king brought it down on the beef, proclaiming 
in a loud voice: “I dub thee Sir Loin of Beef, Prince Royal 
of Viands!” 


Spanish Contributions. Spanish adventurers who came 
to the New World in the sixteenth century introduced 
beef cattle and other meat animals to this continent. After 
discovering the new lands, they began to colonize and 
form settlements and brought, besides horses, as many 
cattle, hogs, sheep, ducks, and chickens as their ships 
would hold. 

The first cattle to reach the New World were black 
Andalusians, a small herd brought from Spain by Her- 
nando Cortez, in 1521. His expedition landed at Veracruz, 
Mexico, and as the men made their way up the coast of 
what is now Texas, they drove their herd of cattle along 
with them. From this original herd of Andalusians came 
the famous Texas longhorns. 

Columbus landed cattle in Santo Domingo on his sec- 
ond voyage, and some animals from this stock were later 
taken into Mexico. In time, cattle spread throughout the 
lands that were controlled by the Spaniards, eventually 
reaching what is now the southwestern part of the United 
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States. Spanish words associated with the cattle industry, 
such as rancho, rodeo, sombrero, riata, and corral, are still 
used today. 

Our familiar word “barbecue” comes from the Spanish 
word barbacoa, which was coined from West Indian 
words meaning “framework of sticks.” When the Span- 
iards came to Haiti around 1700, they were intrigued to 
see the natives preparing their fish for an out-of-door feast 
by cooking them on rude grills held up over a bed of coals 
by wooden stakes. Although this method had long been 
used by Indians of the New World, and was one observed 
by Captain John Smith in Virginia in 1607, it was left to 
the Spaniards to make the barbacoa popular for roasting an 
entire beef and to give it its name. When they established 
their ranchos in the Southwest, it was natural for them to 
introduce the barbecue, since the ranchos provided a 
plentiful supply of beef cattle. 

The custom of seasoning the meat with a special bar- 
becue sauce while it was being roasted came from Mexico. 
The same kind of sauce, made of tomatoes, garlic, onions, 
oil, vinegar, spices, and a dash of sugar, is commonly used 
today. 

When, in 1539, Hernando DeSoto landed an expedi- 
tion at Tampa Bay, Florida, he brought with him in the 
hold of his ship thirteen squealing, grunting pigs. These 
pigs were the first domestic animals to be brought directly 
to what is now a part of the United States. After a year of 
wandering in the wilderness, from the Everglades in 


Florida through Texas and the land west of the Mississippi 
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River, DeSoto’s expedition straggled on to the Spanish 
colonies in Mexico. All along the way, pigs kept straying 
from the herd. They became the ancestors of the southern 
razorback hogs, whose offspring brought juicy hams, pork 
chops, and tasty bacon to America. 

English settlers along the Atlantic Coast also brought 
livestock with them. As early as 1609 cattle reached Vir- 
ginia. Sheep, pigs, and a few cows were passengers on the 
May flower and landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620. Dutch 
settlers in New Amsterdam brought 103 black-and-white 
cattle with them. 

The first meat-packing plant in America was founded 
by William Pyncheon in the 1640’s on the Connecticut 
River, south of Springfield, Massachusetts. Dried and 
salted pork and beef were soon being shipped to British 
planters in the West Indies. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, “drives” 
of Spanish longhorn cattle began moving from Texas 
through the Indian Territory into Missouri and Kansas 
to feed the United States soldiers who were stationed at 
forts in the Great Plains. This was the famous era of the 
cowboys, who had the task of getting the cattle to their 
destinations. 

The great cattle drives spurred railroad building west 
from Chicago to Dodge City, Kansas, and to other cow 
towns that sprang up along the cattle trails throughout 
the open country. 

With modern methods of transportation and refrigera- 
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tion, meat-packing has become one of the leading indus- 
tries, not only of the United States, but also of Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazil. 


Chapter Five 


Treasures 


from 
the Deep 


SINCE the beginning of time, the waters of the earth have 
been like a magic larder stocked with an abundance of 
needed food just for the taking. It has been estimated that 
there are 350 kinds of edible fish swimming around in the 
waters of the world. Thanks to modern methods of pre- 
serving, freezing, and transporting fish, people everywhere 
these days can enjoy them whenever they choose, whether 
or not they live near the source of supply. 


Herring. Among the most nutritious and inexpensive 
kinds of fish are herring. They travel in schools of millions 
in the more temperate waters of the North Atlantic. They 
are also found in abundance in the North Pacific Ocean, 
the Caribbean, and off the East Coast of the United States. 
Yet herring are available all year round in countries other 
than those near the spawning grounds because methods 
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have been developed so that they can be shipped frozen, 
salted in brine, smoked, pickled, or kippered. 

The great foreign trade of The Netherlands was 
largely built up around its successful herring fisheries. In 
the seventeenth century, in order to raise money for fight- 
ing the Dutch herring trade, King Charles I of England 
(1600-49) levied a tax on the free fishing rights of his 
subjects. He not only failed in his attempt, as he did in a 
long series of other high-handed dealings with his people, 
but he finally lost his throne, and eventually his head! 

Because the herring industry is such an important one 
in The Netherlands, and herring are certainly a national 
dish, the beginning of the herring season calls for an extra 
special celebration. On an afternoon during May, the 
herring fleet, gaily decorated with bunting and flags, sails 
out from the various seaports and parades along the coast, 
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while people watch from the dunes. 

At evening the ships return to port, and races begin to 
see which ship can bring in the most herring in the next 
twenty-four hours. The skipper of the ship which wins 
the race has the honor of presenting a cask filled with the 
first herring of the season to Her Majesty, the Queen. 

From that moment on, the whole nation eats herring. 
The most exclusive restaurants, as well as the little cafes, 
put herring on their menus as a number one specialty. The 
herring are usually served on ice, more or less like raw 
oysters. But the best way to eat herring, so the Dutch 
think, is to enjoy them from a little cart in the streets. 
Everyone flocks to buy herring from the herring stalls and 
to eat as many as his capacity allows. To eat them prop- 
erly, a person holds a “green” herring by the tail (after the 
vendor has cleaned it and removed its head), swishes it 
through some raw chopped onions, tosses his head back, 
opens his mouth wide, and swallows the fish! 

Other countries of Europe enjoy herring also, particu- 
larly those countries bordering on the North Sea. Kip- 
pered herring, or kippers, and bloaters (a large variety of 
the fish), are relished by the English especially, and are 
served for their breakfasts, suppers, and high teas. Edward 
VII, King of England (1901-10), was fond of fried her- 
ring prepared in the Scottish fashion of rolling the fish in 
oatmeal before frying. 

In the carly days of America, George Washington 
preferred herring and corncakes to anything else for 
breakfast. 

Many herring delicacies produced in Great Britain and 
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The Netherlands are imported to the United States, so that 
along with American-made varieties, a wide selection of 
herring is to be found in American markets. 


Codfish. Cod is another important food fish of the 
world. To a large extent, it probably regulates the econ- 
omy of Norway and Iceland, where cod fishing provides 
a livelihood for large numbers of people. Fresh cod is a 
staple food of northern Europe, and from Norway dried 
cod is shipped to southern Europe, Latin America, and 
Oriental countries. Cod is also caught in the cold waters 
of Alaska, in the Bering Sea, off the coast of Japan, and in 
the waters of the North Atlantic. 

The history of New England, Newfoundland, and the 
North Atlantic coastal regions is closely tied to cod fishing. 
As early as 1640, when fishing was the main source of in- 
come in the New England colonies, codfish was a profit- 
able catch. So important was the cod to the well-being of 
the early settlers that it was honored by being placed on 
the seal of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Boston, the 
great center of the cod industry in early days, is proud to 
be known as the “home of the bean and the cod.” 

Today, frozen cod steaks, fillets, and codfish cakes, be- 
sides dried and canned codfish, are available almost every- 
where. 


Salmon, One of the greatest of sports fish is the salmon, 
which is also probably the best known of all fish. It has 
been prized as a food delicacy for centuries. Often called 
the “King of Fish,” the salmon lives in the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans in the Northern Hemisphere, 
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migrating up many European and North American rivers 
during the spawning season. The number of salmon found 
today in the North Atlantic waters has been greatly re- 
duced by water pollution and by the number of dams and 
other obstructions that have been built in the rivers where 
salmon go to spawn. Because the Pacific Coast is relatively 
free of these conditions, salmon are found in abundance 
from Mexico to Alaska, and on the other side of the Pa- 
cific along the coasts of Siberia, China, and Japan. 

The history of the salmon probably goes back as far as 
the history of early man. Scientists tell us that the salmon 
existed during the Ice Age. In this period salmon may have 
migrated from the Atlantic waters to the seas and rivers of 
Europe, Asia, and North America. Bones dating from 
12,000 B.c., carved with pictures of salmon by early cave- 
men, have been found in France. 

Thousands of years later, the Romans gave the salmon 
its name. So impressed were they with the startling sight 
of the hordes of leaping, struggling fish in the waters of 
the rivers of Gaul, that they called them salmo, meaning 
“to leap.” 

Salmon was used as food in the Western Hemisphere 
before the discovery of America by Columbus. Indians 
living near the coasts depended upon the salmon as a main 
source of food, enjoying its taste whether it was freshly 
caught, salted, smoked, dried, or beaten into pemmican. 
From the Indians, early American settlers learned how to 
salt and cure salmon for winter use. 

Smoked salmon is a delicacy all over the world. The 
European variety is not as salty as that from Nova Scotia 
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and the Columbia River in Washington, although it is 
more heavily smoked. Lox, another name for smoked salm- 
on, is a favorite in Jewish delicatessens, and varies in its 
saltiness. 

Canned salmon is eaten in astonishing quantity all over 
the world. The canned variety, like that of other fish, 
withstands extremes of weather and temperature that 
would affect the fresh taste and full flavor of the fish. 


Tuna. Tuna, or tunny, the largest and one of the most 
useful members of the mackerel family, sometimes grows 
ten feet long and may weigh 1,500 pounds. They are 
found in almost all of the salt waters of the temperate and 
warm zones of Africa, Asia, and America. 

Tuna are especially useful as a food when they are 
canned, either in oil or lightly salted. Canned tuna is a 
standby in American kitchens for salads, sandwiches, 
casserole dishes, and as a quick and ready snack, not only 
because tuna is good eating, but also because it is relatively 
inexpensive. 


Eel. The eel, a long, snakelike fish, has a delicate flavor 
and is rich in nourishment. It is considered a great delicacy 
in many parts of Europe, as well as in other countries of 
the world. 

The Japanese regard eels so highly that they even set 
aside one special day each year for eating broiled eels. 
There are many eel restaurants throughout Japan, all of 
which are crowded on “eel-eating day.” In Tokyo alone 
it is estimated that on that day the Japanese consume over 
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100,000 pounds of eels. The Japanese believe that if they 
keep this old custom, they will secure immunity to all 
diseases during the coming twelve months. Medical men 
put little faith in this superstition, although it seems to be 
an accepted fact that the eating of eels by the people of 
Tokyo was a factor in checking the alarming spread of 
the night blindness which developed immediately after the 
1923 earthquake-fire. This curative power of eels is sup- 
posed to be due to the rich content of vitamin A in the 


flesh of these fish. 


Sturgeon and Caviar. The sturgeon, a sharklike fish, 
known in all civilized lands for its roe (eggs), called 
caviar, abounds in the waters of the Caspian and Black 


seas. It is a common food fish in the countries bordering 
these waters, and is particularly enjoyed in the USSR. 


Oysters. In one legend, credit for the discovery that the 
oyster is good to eat is given to a young Greek boy who 
lived in Athens many hundreds of years ago. One day, 
while he was wandering along the beach near his home 
hunting for shells, he suddenly spied an oyster opening up 
in a wide yawn. Without thinking, the boy grabbed the 
half-open shell, and out of curiosity poked his finger into 
the opening. Instantly the indignant oyster snapped its 
shell shut and caught the boy’s finger. The boy let out a 
sharp cry of pain. Then he jerked his finger loose as 
quickly as he could and popped it into his mouth. 

What the boy tasted was so delicious that he forgot his 
pain, broke open the shell, and swallowed the oyster. It 
did not take the boy long to run home with the news of his 
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discovery. Since that day oysters have fed hungry people, 
not only in Greece, but in many other countries of the 
world as well. 

Oysters are found in the shallow waters along the 
coasts of all of the continents, except those in the polar re- 
gions. The oyster industry is especially important in the 
United States, France, The Netherlands, England, and 
Australia. The United States leads in the quantity of oys- 
ters marketed, the largest oyster-producing region of the 
world being found in Chesapeake Bay. These oyster beds 
are shared by the states of Virginia and Maryland. 

Oysters have long been relished in the United States. 
During the nineteenth century oyster roasts were popular 
social occasions. Only oysters were served at such feasts, 
but they were prepared in dozens of different ways: raw, 
steamed, stewed, broiled, deviled, scalloped, pickled, made 
into pies, omelets, or fritters. The oysters of the nineteenth 
century were great big fellows, some as much as six or 
seven inches across. None so large exist today, but oyster 
roasts are still enjoyed in the parts of the country where 
oysters are plentiful. 


Cormorant Fishing. Many ways are used throughout 
the world for catching fish. By far the most interesting 
and unusual is the Japanese custom of using trained black 
water birds, called cormorants, for catching Ayu, which 
are small troutlike fish that abound in the rivers of Japan. 
The right to train cormorants for this purpose is jealously 
guarded by a few privileged Japanese families, who have 
held this hereditary right since the eighth century. 
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Although Ukai-fishing, as this cormorant custom is 
called, is used on various rivers of Japan, the best-known 
example is found at Gifu, on the Nagara River. Here 
Ukai-fishing takes place every night, except when the 
moon is full, from May to October. Each fishing “fleet” is 
made up of a half-dozen or more boats. Each boat 1s 
manned by four fishermen—a chief, his assistant, and two 
rowers—all dressed in the traditional costume of black 
shirt, grass skirt, and cone-shaped bamboo hat. 

The chief stands at the bow of the boat and controls 
twelve cormorants, which are tethered to his fingers by 
cords attached to rings around the necks of the birds to 
keep them from swallowing any fish they may catch. The 
assistant fisherman, using the same method, controls the 
actions of a fewer number of birds. 

At fishing time, the boats are rowed to a point up- 
stream, then are turned around, and, with torches blazing 
from their bows, they are permitted to glide downstream 
as the cormorants are released into the water. The birds 
swim in all directions in search of the fish, while the skill- 
ful fishermen keep the cords from becoming tangled. At 
intervals the cormorants are taken out of the water, one 
after another, to regurgitate their catch of fish into the 
bottom of the boat. As their reward for a job well done, 
the birds are allowed periodically to swallow a part of 
their catch! 

Fishing is one of the most important industries of the 
world, It has played a big role in the locations of cities and 
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towns, and has influenced the economic well-being of 
people in many parts of the world. The vast treasures to 
be found in the waters of the carth are perhaps too often 
taken for granted. 


Chapter Six 


Birds 


of Hi 


a Feather 


LARGE NUMBERS of the feathered creatures of the 
world have, since the beginning of time, provided man 
with an abundance of tasty food. Wildfowl, it seems, were 
the first creatures to be domesticated. The marshes of the 
Nile Valley, in particular, abounded in a variety of wild 
game and fowl, which ancient Egyptians learned to snare 
or net and to keep in fattening coops for their use when- 
ever they wanted them. The birds were often force-fed so 
as to produce plump birds for roasting. 

Not only did birds provide plain, everyday eating en- 
joyment, they were also used to add pleasure to man’s 
holiday feasts and other gala occasions. King Edward I of 
England, at his coronation feast in 1274, insured the suc- 
cess of his banquet by serving 22,600 hens and chickens. 
Queen Catherine de’ Medici, wife of Henry II, King of 
France, went even a step farther. At a dinner party she 
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once gave in 1549, she tempted the appetites of her fifty 
guests by offering them 30 roast peacocks, 33 pheasants, 90 
cranes, 21 swans, 66 guinea fowl, 30 capons, 90 pullets, 
and 99 quail, beside many other delicacies! Today, we 
may not serve as bountifully as these extravagant mon- 
archs, but we firmly believe that no Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner is quite complete without a big juicy 
roast turkey or fat brown goose to crown the table. 


Geese. Wild and domesticated geese have cackled their 
way down through the ages, as they have given valuable 
services to man. They were among the first birds to be 
domesticated and were worshiped as sacred in many coun- 
tries in early times. One of the oldest pictures of the world, 
a fragment of an ancient fresco that now hangs in a mu- 
seum in Cairo, shows a line of six geese plucking for food 
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as they walk through the marshy grass. This picture, 
known as “The Geese of Maydoon,” was painted three 
thousand years before Christ, and nearly two thousand 
years before Moses. 

Early Romans regarded geese as sacred to them be- 
cause, according to legend, a flock of honking geese saved 
the city of Rome in 390 B.c. by arousing the people when 
the city was about to be attacked by the Gauls. 

The great god Brahma of India chose a magnificent 
goose to ride, because the goose symbolized freedom. In 
Siberia, certain early tribes of the north worshiped a goose 
god. And the old story of the goose that laid the golden 
eggs has been told in different versions all over the world. 

Geese have always been great travelers, having gone 
from China, India, Siberia, ancient Egypt, Rome, Ger- 
many, the Slavic and Scandinavian countries to England 
and the Western Hemisphere. Their feathers have made 
soft featherbeds; their quills have furnished pens; their 
grease has been used in medicines and ointments and as a 
softener for leathers; rendered goose fat is enjoyed as a 
spread for bread in parts of Europe. The migrations of the 
geese were noted by early people to mark the time of the 
fall and spring seasons. Most pleasure-giving of all the uses 
of the goose is its traditional presence at the Christmas 
feast, especially in such countries as Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, England, Hungary, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Each country has its own special way of preparing the 
bird. England for centuries has stuffed the Christmas goose 
with sage and onions, while cooks in Denmark are con- 
vinced no stuffing is as good as apples and prunes. 
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Ducks. Closely related to the goose is the duck, another 
waterfowl which is found on every continent except Ant- 
artica. In its wild state it provides sport for thousands of 
hunters, and when domesticated, it furnishes good eating 
for millions of people who appreciate a fine bird. 

Early Egyptians left hieroglyphics depicting duck 
hunting, which show us that ducks have been hunted since 
ancient times. The Chinese are credited with being the 
first to breed ducks for food. By the first century, ducks 
were being domesticated in Europe. The Romans im- 
proved the flavor of ducks by fattening the birds on dates 
and figs and by sprinkling wine over the roasted duck. 

The largest duck-raising industry in the United States 
is on Long Island, where half of all domesticated ducks in 
this country live. These are all descended from three 
White Pekin ducks and a drake which were brought from 
China in 1873. The same breed of ducks is also raised in 
other parts of the United States, especially in California, 
Indiana, Kansas, and Ohio. The total number of ducks 
now bred in the United States each year has been estimated 
at over 5,000,000. 


The Partridge. The plump little partridge is an Old 
World game bird that has been hunted in various parts of 
Europe since the Middle Ages. It was introduced into En- 
gland from France by King Charles II around 1660, and 
has been prized as a choice delicacy ever since. An old 
English carol, “The Twelve Days of Christmas,” carries a 
refrain about a partridge in a pear tree, which shows how 
the people esteemed both. 
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Several species of partridge have been found in China 
and in the region lying between the Himalaya Mountains 
and the shores of the Mediterranean. There are no native 
partridges in America, although the birds most closely re- 
lated to them, and sometimes called “American par- 
tridges,” are quails, or bobwhites, and the ruffed grouse. 


The Pheasant. Akin to the quail and the partridge is the 
pheasant, one of the most beautiful of all game birds. The 
first home of the pheasant was in Asia, but ıt was intro- 
duced into Europe at an early date and long has graced the 
tables of European nobles and kings as well as of privileged 
people in the United States. 

Pheasants are ordinarily hunted as game. They have 
never been successfully domesticated, although King 
Henry VII of England attempted to raise pheasants in 
large quantities at his palace in Eltham. 


Prized Turkeys. Related to the pheasant is the turkey, 
an American game bird. Turkeys were running wild in 
great flocks on the American continent from Mexico 
northward long before the coming of the white man. 
Turkeys were first domesticated by the Aztec Indians of 
Mexico, where they were raised in such great numbers that 
Emperor Montezuma fed them to other animals in his zoo. 

When Spanish conquistadors came to the New World 
in the early 1500’s, they discovered the turkey and took a 
number back to Spain. Turkeys caught the fancy of the 
Spanish people, who thought the bronze birds resembled 
peacocks. They then called them toca, a name that had 
been given to peacocks in India. This name became tukki, 
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from the Hebrew language of Jewish merchants in Spain. 
Our word “turkey” followed. 

It is interesting to note too that in its turkey talk the 
bird says its own name—“‘turk, turk’ —and that American 
Indians called the bird furkee. 

From Spain, turkeys quickly traveled to other parts of 
Europe. They first appeared in France in 1570, when tur- 
keys were served at the wedding breakfast of King Charles 
IX and Princess Elisabeth, daughter of Maximilian IT. The 
young bride found the taste of turkey meat quite to her 
liking, so that an order was given for turkeys to be raised 
throughout France. This started them on their way to 
popularity. 

The English hailed the turkey with enthusiasm as a 
welcome addition to their foods. By 1620 turkeys were 
well known all over England and soon began to rival the 
Christmas goose for first place at the holiday feast. 

John Gay, an early English writer, writes of the popu- 
larity of the turkey in this little verse: 


Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the savory chine, 
From the low peasant to the lord 
The turkey smokes on every board. 


To most Americans, no Thanksgiving or Christmas 
dinner seems quite complete without a big, juicy, brown, 
roast turkey. Turkey is a reminder to them of the first 
Thanksgiving feast in New England in 1621, when it 
played an important part in the festivities. For that three- 
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day celebration, many wild turkeys, as well as geese, 
ducks, quail, and venison, were needed to satisfy the fifty 
Pilgrim hosts and their ninety Indian guests. We are told 
that Chief Massasoit and his Indian braves brought five 
deer and a good supply of wild turkeys with them as a 
part of their contribution to the feast. 

So typically American is the turkey that Benjamin 
Franklin, during the days of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, tried to persuade his colleagues to choose the turkey 
instead of the bald eagle as the symbol of the new nation. 
He even pointed out that his good friend, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, had written the Declaration of Independence with a 
pen made from a turkey feather! 


The Chicken, The familiar chicken, which is popular 
the world around for its meat and its eggs, is perhaps the 
greatest globe-trotter of all of our feathered creatures. It 
is taken so much for granted, few people stop to ask 
where the chicken’s long journey began. 

Away over in the dense bamboo forests of southeastern 
Asia once lived the ancestor of today’s chickens. This was 
a small jungle fowl about the size of a Bantam rooster, 
which first built its nest and raised its young there long 
centuries ago. Possibly around 1400 B.c. its nesting 
grounds were discovered by some hungry hunters, who 
found its meat good to their taste. And it was these early 
men who started the wild jungle fowl on its long trek 
around the world. 

At first these little birds were taken eastward, island- 
hopping across the South Pacific, and then westward 
across Asia to Europe. Wherever men went on trading or 
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exploring expeditions, the jungle birds were taken along. 

When the birds reached Europe they were at first a 
curiosity, for Europeans had never before seen any birds 
quite like them. They even regarded them as sacred and 
believed that they could bring good luck or foretell 
trouble. The story is told of how the Roman commander, 
Publius Claudius, in the third century B.c., offered special 
foods to his sacred birds so as to insure a victory for his 
fleet. When the birds refused to eat, he became so angry he 
had them thrown into the sea. The defeat he then suffered 
in the battle he blamed on the sacred birds. 

As the years went by, Europeans changed their beliefs 
about the birds and began to serve them as delicious addi- 
tions to their banquet tables. By the sixteenth century, the 
French king, Henry of Navarre, expressed his wish that 
there might be a chicken in every pot every Sunday. 

The first chickens to travel to the early American colo- 
nies were brought to Jamestown in 1607. By 1624 small 
flocks of chickens were being raised in the Virginia colony 
and were served daily on the tables of the well-to-do. Be- 
fore the middle of the century, chickens had become so 
plentiful in Virginia that everyone could have them. 

Chicken today is a preferred dinner dish almost every- 
where in the United States, partly because a large supply 
is available at all times of the year, and partly because it 1s 
low in price compared with other meats. The dependable 
quality of the chickens sold in American markets is largely 
due to the research and inspection agents of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and to the efforts of 
the nonprofit Poultry and Egg National Board which 
works on behalf of the industry and the homemakers. 


Chapter Seven 
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IT IS HARD to imagine a main meal without some form 
of white potatoes, so accustomed have we become to this 
vegetable. This was not always so, even though today the 
potato is one of the eight important food crops of the 
world and is grown and enjoyed in almost every country. 

The potato has crisscrossed the oceans many times, and 
its journeys have covered thousands of miles. It has been 
said that the potato crossed the Atlantic Ocean from west 
to east, east to west, seven times before becoming popular 
in the American colonies. This was long after it had gained 
a place for itself in Ireland, England, and parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe. During this long journey down through 
the years, the potato exerted considerable influence on the 
nutrition and economy of peoples, and even changed the 
course of history. 

Because the white potato is such an important staple 
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food in Ireland and is commonly called “Irish Potato,” 
people jump to the conclusion that it originated there. As a 
matter of fact, all potatoes—white, sweet, and yams— 
originally came from South and Central America, and 
were among the food gifts which the New World gave to 
the Old. The Old World then later gave the potato back 
to the New! 

Potatoes were very important in the diet of the pre- 
Inca Indians of Bolivia and Peru, who lived on the high 
plateaus of the Andes Mountains some 2,500 years ago. 
They had learned how to cultivate and use the small, 
walnut-size tubers which they found growing wild in the 
cool valleys of their mountains. Every fall they would dig 
the potato tubers out of the ground, spread them on a flat 
surface, tramp them with their bare feet to squeeze out the 
moisture, then leave them to dry in the warm sunshine. 
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When the potatoes were completely dried out, the natives 
ground them into a light, floury meal, called chuño, which 
they mixed with water, then shaped into flat cakes, and 
baked. 

When the Spaniards pushed their exploring expeditions 
into the lands of the Incas, around the middle of the six- 
teenth century, they found the natives growing potatoes 
and making cakes just as their ancestors had done so 
many years before. The Spanish, out of curiosity, ate some 
of these potato cakes, liked the flavor, and when they re- 
turned to Spain, took home some of the potato plants. 


It is not certain in exactly what year, or by what in- 
dividual, white potatoes were started on their long journey 
to Europe. It may have been in 1550, according to some 
historians, that priests in Pizarro’s expedition saw the food 
possibilities in the potato and so took plants home. We do 
know definitely that by 1570 white potatoes were being 
grown in many parts of Spain, and by 1580 were being 
raised in Portugal and Italy. During the following century, 
potatoes traveled slowly on their journey to Austria, The 
Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

In 1771, a French agriculturist and botanist, Antoine- 
Augustin Parmentier (1737-1817), proved the value of the 
white potato as an important new food for the hungry 
poor of his country. He was able to persuade King Louis 
XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette of the possibilities of 
potatoes as food, but he ran up against a blank wall when he 
tried to get the peasants to accept them. They would have 
nothing to do with this strange new vegetable, regarding 
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it as bad for their health, and even going so far as to be- 
lieve it was the cause of leprosy. 

To persuade the stubborn peasants to give up their 
superstitious notions, the king, at the suggestion of Par- 
mentier, had a fence put up around his potato ficld in Paris, 
and ordered guards to watch the royal potatoes during 
the daytime. The guards were purposely not on duty at 
night. Town criers were then ordered to go about the 
streets announcing that severe punishment would be in- 
flicted if the pommes de terre (“apples of the earth”) were 
stolen from the royal potato patch. 

The king’s order had the desired result. Under cover 
of darkness the peasants began to help themselves! If the 
king valued his potatoes so highly, they must be worth 
stealing, so they thought, and the peasants started their 
own small potato patches. 


Potatoes reached the British Isles in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. According to one story, Sir Francis 
Drake, one of Queen Elizabeth’s admirals, brought potato 
plants to England from one of his expeditions to the West 
Indies around 1586. 

The English did not at first welcome these new plants. 
They even refused to eat the tubers, insisting that potatoes 
were food fit only for pigs and chickens, certainly not for 
human consumption. Scottish Highlanders went a step 
further, passing a law in 1786 which forbade the growing 
of potatoes. They believed them unholy because they be- 
longed to the deadly nightshade family, and besides, they 
were not mentioned in the Bible! 
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On the other hand, the Irish welcomed the potato as 
almost a gift from heaven. It was not long before the 
“pratie,” or “spud” as it was called by the Irish, became 
their staple food crop. So dependent were they upon po- 
tatoes that when a potato blight ruined their harvest be- 
tween 1845 and 1847, it caused a real catastrophe. Over- 
night, once rich potato fields were turned into a black 
mass of rotting plants. No cure for the blight could be 
found, and a million Irish peasants died of hunger. Many 
thousands fled to the United States. 

England, Scotland, and the northern European coun- 
tries eventually came to appreciate what the potato could 
mean to them and began to cultivate potatoes on a large 
scale. 

Frederick II, King of Prussia (1712-86), gave a big 
boost to the potato industry in Germany when he ordered 
all German farmers to grow potatoes. Since then, most 
German households have served potatoes at lunch and 
dinner practically every day. 

To show their regard for the potato, the Germans 
erected a monument in its honor at Hirschhorn, Germany. 
The plaque on the monument carries this dedication: 


To God and Francis Drake 
who brought to Europe for 
the everlasting benefit of the poor— 


THE POTATO. 


A monument to the potato has been raised in the 
United States, too. On a farm near Derry, New Hamp- 
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shire, may be seen a marker bearing this inscription: 


BirtHPLACE oF First Irish WHITE Poratro 


The First Irish Potatoes grown in North America were 
planted HERE during the spring of 1719 by the Early 
Settlers of Nuttield (Londonderry), now Derry, N.H. 
on the Common Field bordering West Running Brook. 


The land upon which the first Irish potatoes were 
planted, known as the Patten-Murdock-White estate, has 
remained in the same family ever since that eventful year 
of 1719. Potatoes had finally completed their long journey 
from the New World to the Old World and back again. 

By 1750 potatoes were being produced in abundance 
in many parts of New England. During the 1800’s Maine 
took the lead and soon became famous for the fine quality 
of potatoes it produced. Idaho later challenged this lead 
and forged ahead, raising a fine strain of potatoes which 
are considered by many as being unexcelled for baking. 
Potatoes do particularly well in Idaho because the volcanic 
soil there is similar to the fine potato-growing soil of Peru. 

French fried potatoes are popular in many countries of 
Europe, in Canada, and in the United States. Different 
countrics have their own special ways of serving French 
fries. The French prefer them fried crisp and brown, with 
salt and pepper for seasonings; the Belgians and the Dutch 
enjoy buying them freshly fried at street-corner stands, 
the potatoes topped with a dash of mustard mayonnaise 
and served in small paper cornucopias; the English like 
them sprinkled with vinegar and eaten with their favorite 
fish, a combination spoken of as “fish and chips”; the 
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Spanish and Portuguese add pepper; while the Americans 
usually douse their French fries with plenty of catsup. 

Potato chips are another longtime favorite among 
Americans. These crunchy snacks were “born” in Saratoga 
Springs, a New York resort fashionable in the nineteenth 
century. One day in 1865 a fussy guest in an exclusive 
eating place there is supposed to have complained vehe- 
mently to the waiter that his French fried potatoes were 
too thick and too soggy to suit him. He wanted them thin 
and crisp, and sent them back to the kitchen. This so in- 
furiated the chef that he decided to make the customer’s 
potatoes thinner than any French fried potatoes ever had 
been. He grabbed a sharp knife, sliced some potatoes 
paper-thin, and dropped them into a kettle of boiling hot 
fat. When they were curled and golden brown, the chef 
scooped them onto a plate and sent the waiter back with 
them to the dining room. 

The chef had, of course, hoped to anger the guest. In- 
stead, the guest was delighted and told his friends about 
the wonderful new way of frying potatoes. Saratoga Po- 
tato Chips, as they were first called, were an immediate 
success. Today more than 30,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
are used annually in the United States for potato chips 
alone. 

Potatoes played an important part in feeding American 
troops during World War II. By this time, dehydration of 
potatoes had been perfected. Since dried potatoes took up 
less shipping space and were not subject to decay, more 
potatoes then could be shipped to the servicemen. 
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Many strange superstitions have grown up around 
potatoes. Some old-timers firmly believe that the best time 
to plant potatoes is on a starry night if the potatoes are to 
have plenty of eyes. Other potato-planters believe just as 
strongly that potatoes, like other root crops, should only 
be planted in the dark of the moon. Along coastal regions 
it is believed that potatoes planted on a rising tide will 
swell with the tide. 


Sweet Potatoes and Yams. Sweet potatoes and yams 
come from two entirely different wild vines than the white 
potato. Vines similar to the original ones are still found 
growing wild in South America, on the islands of the 
Caribbean, and in southern Florida. The Indians of Central 
America first cultivated sweet potato tubers and yams 
some two thousand years ago, and in time took them 
southward to Peru and northward to Mexico. 

Columbus found sweet potatoes growing in Cuba and 
took some of the plants back to Spain. In one of his re- 
ports, at the end of his third voyage, Columbus wrote: 
“Moreover, I have brought back a kind of batata with 
flesh not unlike that of a carrot, but not as sweet.” 

By 1550 sweet potatoes were growing in most of the 
warm regions of Europe. They were sold in London be- 
fore 1596, and the English who came to the American 
colonies brought sweet potatoes with them. Before 1650 
sweet potatoes were being grown in colonial Virginia gar- 
dens, and by 1773 both the settlers and the North Ameri- 
can Indians were cultivating them. 
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The Spaniards took sweet potatoes to Asia. In 1565 
they introduced them to the Philippines. Later, sweet po- 
tatoes reached China, India, and Japan, where they have 
become a basic food. Japan now grows more sweet pota- 
toes than all the rest of the countries of the world com- 
bined. 

Long before the Spaniards conquered the Philippines, 
sweet potatoes were growing in the islands of the South 
Seas. According to some historians, this was because long 
before 1492 the early Polynesian people, who lived in the 
South Pacific, used to sail to Central and South America 
in crude boats carved from big logs. It was their custom to 
load their boats with native products, such as coconuts, 
when they started their long voyages across the Pacific 
Ocean. On their return trips, they would take some Amer- 
ican food plants home with them in place of coconuts. 
Some of these plants included the sweet potato, which 
became an important vegetable in Polynesian gardens. 

Oddly enough, it was the sweet potato that gave the 
name “potato” to the white variety. When the Spanish 
came to Central and South America and discovered the 
sweet potato, they heard the Indian natives calling it 
batata, or patata, and picked up the word from them. Our 
word “potato” easily followed, and it was first applied to 
all varieties of potatoes. It was not until long after the 
white potato became commonly known in England that 
the adjective “sweet” was first used to distinguish between 
the two kinds of potatoes. 
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Sweet potatoes are truly world travelers, having jour- 
neyed around the globe, to Europe, Asia, and Africa, since 
they were first cultivated by the Indians of Central 
America. 
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TOMATOES were first found growing wild thousands 
of years ago by the pre-Inca Indians living along the west 
coast of South America in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 
As time passed, later generations of the Incas learned how 
to cultivate the small, plumlike fruits and used them as 
food. When these people migrated to Central America and 
Mexico, they introduced the seeds and plants to the people 
of these countries. 

The tomato trail lengthened when Spanish explorers 
reached Mexico early in the sixteenth cenittiry.. T 1S 
when Hernando Cortez and his expedition came to Mex- 
ico, they found the Aztecs there eating a fruit, strange- 
looking and new to the Spaniards. Out of curiosity they 
tried the fruit, liked the taste, and took some tomato seeds 
back to Spain, along with sweet potatoes, cocoa beans, 
pimento, and corn. They also took with them the name 
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they had heard the Indians call this new fruit—tomati, or 
tomatl. 

From Spain, the tomato trail led into Portugal. Portu- 
guese traders took tomato seed to Macao, an island off the 
southeast coast of the China mainland. From Macao, to- 
matoes traveled to China, where Chinese cooks quickly 
recognized the value of tomatoes as a food, especially as 
the base of a spicy sauce, which they called kai-sup, but 
which we call “catsup” or “ketchup.” 

By 1596 tomatoes were being grown in Italy, France, 
and other parts of Europe. At first tomatoes were not ac- 
cepted as food by Europeans, because they were new and 
different from any fruit they were familiar with. Many 
people, particularly the English, French, and Italians, con- 
sidered tomatoes poisonous and only grew them as orna- 
mental vines in their gardens. They spoke of them as “love 
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apples,” because they thought of them as “objects of affec- 
tion.” And “love apples” they were called for many years. 

Gradually, through the influence of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian traders, who had learned from their 
travels that tomatoes were good to eat, other Europeans be- 
gan to accept them as food. 

Thomas Jefferson was one of the first Americans to 
grow tomatoes for food in his gardens at Monticello, Vir- 
ginia. He had eaten them and liked them while he was liv- 
ing in France as American Minister to the Court of King 
Louis XVI. When he returned home in 1789, he brought 
some tomato seed with him to plant in his garden. 

George Washington too is said to have enjoyed the 
flavor of tomatoes and, when he could, obtained some for 
his soldiers. 

In spite of the interest shown in the new fruit by men 
like Jefferson and Washington, Americans as a whole were 
slow to give up the old superstitious notion that “love 
apples” were poisonous. 

One American, bolder than the others, who lived in 
Salem, New Jersey, decided to prove that tomatoes were 
not poisonous. One bright day in 1820 he stood on the 
Salem courthouse steps, and there ate one red tomato after 
another as the curious townsmen stared, shocked. They 
were sure this crazy man would die on the spot! Imagine 
their surprise when they saw that the tomatoes did not 
even make their friend sick! They began to think that 
“love apples” must not be as harmful as they had thought, 
and they soon found out for themselves how delicious 
tomatoes are. 
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By 1840 tomatoes were beginning to be cultivated over 
much of the United States, and by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, thanks to refrigerated cars, the ripe, red 
fruit was being shipped from the warmer sections of the 
country, where tomatoes grow well, to the markets of the 
northland. By 1870 the first canned tomatoes were being 
offered for sale in the United States. By the end of the 
century, the canning industry had so developed that to- 
matoes became one of the most used of fruits. By 1919 
canned tomato juice was first put on the market and im- 
mediately became popular. 

The tomato trail has wound slowly down through the 
years since the trail started in pre-Inca days on the slopes 
of the Andes Mountains, and it has traversed thousands of 
miles in its long journey to the countries of the civilized 
world. Today tomatoes serve as a valuable food every- 
where, and may be called truly an international fruit. 
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MANY OF OUR vegetables may be said to have grown 
up with man or, more correctly, to have helped man to 
grow up! 

The onion may have the distinction of being one of the 
oldest vegetables; garlic, used more as a seasoning, is a 
close second. 


Onion, an Old-Timer. According to an old legend, 
when Satan was driven out of the Garden of Eden, the 
onion sprang up under his right foot, the garlic under his 
left. This story was anything but complimentary to these 
useful foods. 

Ancient Egyptians must not have heard this story, be- 
cause they worshiped the onion as a symbol of the uni- 
verse. They even sealed onions in the tombs of their dead 
so that the dead might be able to pay their way in the un- 
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derworld. An inscription has been found on one of the 
Great Pyramids, built some 4,800 years ago, which states 
that the workmen ate both onions and garlic. 

Although Egyptians regarded the onion highly, the 
onion was not native to their country. Egyptian traders 
had to travel to Persia and Afghanistan to find the onion 
and bring it back to Egypt. 

While the children of Israel wandered through the wil- 
derness, some four thousand years ago, they complained 
bitterly to Moses that they were tired of eating nothing 
but manna, and that they longed for “the fish, which 
we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic” (NUMBERS 
esa 

When Alexander the Great (356-323 B.c.) led an ex- 
pedition into Egypt, he was particularly taken with the 
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taste of the onions he ate there. He was convinced that 
these new vegetables would give extra strength and vigor 
to his fighting men, so urged them to eat all they could. 
When he returned to Greece, he took onions with him and 
encouraged his people to cultivate them. 

As time passed, Persian onions became well known 
throughout Europe. Soon after 1500, Spanish explorers 
had introduced them to the New World. These onions 
were the ancestors of the ones we use today. 

Certain kinds of wild onions, however, are native to 
America, where they grew profusely. One legend tells 
of how meadows near the southern end of Lake Michigan 
were covered with a veritable carpet of wild onions. One 
tribe of Indians who lived there called them Shi ka ko-Ak, 
meaning “skunk plant.” The place where they grew 
was known as Shi kai-O. When settlers came and built a 
town on the wild onion meadow, they twisted the Indian 
name into “Chicago,” which, of course, became an im- 
portant city of the United States. 


Garlic. Garlic, the little brother of the onion, traveled 
much the same route to the Western world as the onion 
did. Although Egyptian and Roman workmen may have 
eaten it as a vegetable to make them strong, and Greek 
soldiers to make them brave, to most peoples’ taste, garlic 
is best used sparingly as a seasoning for salads or as a flavor- 
ing for cooked foods. 

Garlic grew wild, just as the onion did, in central Asia 
and in southern Europe. It also grew wild in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the Indians ate it with relish. 
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Peas. Peas are another ancient vegetable that go as far 
back as the Stone Age. Seeds of primitive peas have been 
found in India, in the Middle East, and in parts of Europe. 

At first peas were grown for their dry seeds, but grad- 
ually botanists of France, Belgium, Germany, and England 
began to develop the green peas that are so familiar today. 
For many years this variety was a rare delicacy and too 
expensive for anyone but the well-to-do to enjoy. They 
were still uncommon as late as the eighteenth century. 

In time, green garden peas were commonly grown and 
today are a favorite vegetable. Thanks to canning and 
freezing processes, peas are available all year around. 


The Bean Family. The bean family is a large one, with 
members scattered all over the world. Because of their high 
food value, they make an important contribution to the 
diet of the world’s people, especially to those who eat 
little or no meat. 

Probably the oldest known bean is the broad bean. It 
traces its ancestry back to the Bronze Age, around 3000 
B.C. Ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans regarded 
broad beans so highly they used them as offerings for their 
dead and gave them an important part in their religious 
rituals. Many Chinese merchants, as far back as the first 
century A.D., made themselves wealthy from the sale of 
bean relishes. 

Alexander the Great, who introduced the onion to 
Greece, also found a new variety of bean on one of his 
expeditions to India and brought it back to Greece. This 
variety was known as the haricot. Americans call it string 
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bean, but the French still call it “haricot.” The Greeks 
welcomed this new bean and soon were cultivating it to a 
greater extent than the people of India had ever done. 

Some of the most commonly known beans—kidney, 
pinto, lima, wax, and snap beans, to name a few—are na- 
tive to the Americas and were unknown to Europeans 
until after Columbus’s voyages to the New World. 

Long before 1492 Indians of both North and South 
America had depended upon beans as high-energy food. 
Much Indian folklore grew up around the bean. The Hopi 
Indians, for instance, have long held a bean festival cere- 
monial every year. And the Senecas believe that beans are 
a gift from the Creator to man. 

Early settlers in this country learned from the Indians 
how to grow and use beans. They adopted one of the 
Indians’ favorite dishes—succotash, a mixture of beans and 
corn—which continues to be popular. 

For the pious Puritans of New England, who frowned 
upon any kind of labor on the Sabbath, baked beans were 
the answer. All day long on Saturday, Puritan housewives 
kept their big bean pots cooking in the open fireplaces so 
as to have hot baked beans for Saturday night supper and 
to serve cold for Sunday morning breakfast. It is because 
of her famous baked beans that Boston is often spoken of as 
“Bean Town.” 

The soybean, coming more and more into its own as 
the world’s most important member of the bean family be- 
cause it is the most nutritious of all and easily digested, is 
a native of China. There the soybean has been appreciated 
for thousands of years. Sickly babies are often fed foods 
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made of soybeans when they cannot digest any other kind 
of nourishment. 


Cabbage, Man’s Best Friend. Cabbage has long been a 
friend to man, and its history goes back into the dim past. 
No one seems to know exactly where it was first grown. 
At least four thousand years ago, cabbage was an im- 
portant part of the diet of people living along the eastern 
Mediterranean and northern African coasts, where a leafy 
variety grew wild. It was also eaten in China and in other 
parts of Asia many thousands of years ago. 

Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans of early times were 
especially fond of cabbage. Egyptians regarded it so highly 
that they erected altars in its honor. Greeks and Romans 
used cabbage as a remedy against drunkenness and as a 
cure for paralysis. 

These early peoples preferred cooking cabbage with a 
variety of spices—pepper, cumin, caraway, and coriander 
—rather than in plain salted water. Whether cooked or 
eaten raw with a little vinegar (the first cole slaw), cab- 
bage was a favorite food, particularly among the Romans. 

The Celts learned of cabbage when they invaded the 
Mediterranean countries before the Christian era and 
brought it into northern European countries and Britain. 

The trail of middle European sauerkraut can be traced 
to Chinese “sour cabbage,” a dish the Chinese made to pre- 
serve cabbage by soaking it in rice wine, so it would keep 
over the winter. Genghis Khan’s invaders of central Asia, 
in the twelfth century, were especially fond of it. They 
changed the method for making it by substituting salt 
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brine for rice wine, and carried the recipe westward. The 
Germans added their own variations, made the dish pop- 
ular, and gave it the name sauerkraut, which simply means 
“sour cabbage.” 

Cabbage was brought to the North American con- 
tinent by Jacques Cartier in 1541-42, when he introduced 
it into Canada. The American colonists doubtless brought 
cabbage with them from their homes in Europe, although 
the first written record of cabbage growing in the Ameri- 
can colonies did not appear until 1669. 


Cucumber, Native of Asia. Cucumbers, long a staple 
vegetable, were probably first grown in prehistoric times 
in Asia. They found their way to Egypt some four thou- 
sand years ago, and their trail from there followed much 
the same route westward as did that of many other veg- 
etables. In Italy they became immediately popular. The 
Romans even invented artificial ways of growing them so 
that their Emperor Tiberius (42 B.c.-a.p. 37) could satisfy 
his desire for them every day of the year. 

By the ninth century cucumbers had reached France, 
where the Emperor Charlemagne had them grown in his 
gardens. In the next few centuries they had found their 
way to other European countries and by 1300 had skipped 
over the Channel to England. 

Columbus brought cucumbers to the New World, 
where they became a favorite food among the Indians. 
They carried them all the way north from Florida up the 
eastern seaboard as far as Massachusetts, introducing them 
to the early colonists as they went. 
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As time went on and the pioneers pushed ever west- 
ward, cucumbers went right along with them and soon 
were being raised in gardens throughout the United States. 
Today they are grown in enormous quantities and are par- 
ticularly popular with weight-watchers because they are 
low in calories and yet add zest to everyday meals. 

General Ulysses S. Grant is supposed to have been so 
fond of cucumbers that he often made an entire meal of a 
sliced cucumber and coffee. 


Spinach, Popeyes Favorite. Spinach probably came 
from southwestern Asia to ancient Persia, although the 
records of its origin are not clear. Spinach was unknown 
in Greece and Rome until after the beginning of the 
Christian era. Very likely, early Persian traders sold spin- 
ach seeds on their trips to China, where the vegetable has 
been known since A.D. 647. 

During the Middle Ages the Moors carried seeds with 
them as they crossed northern Africa and into Spain. Spin- 
ach was described by a Spanish writer around 1100 as “the 
Prince of Vegetables.” 

About 1280 spinach traveled into Germany and was 
eaten by the monks there on fast days. It took approxi- 
mately another hundred years for spinach to cross the 
Channel into England, where it received a warm welcome. 

In 1390, during the reign of the English King Richard 
II, who was very much interested in foods and cooking, a 
handwritten cookbook was prepared for use in the palace. 
Recipes for cooking spynoches, the name the English first 
gave to this new vegetable, were included in this cookbook. 
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English and French colonists brought spinach to 
America, where it has been a popular vegetable ever since. 

The Spinach Capital of the World today is not in Iran, 
nor in Spain, nor in England. Crystal City, a small town in 
Texas, U.S.A., claims this distinction. Every year Crystal 
City supplies 80 percent of all the spinach eaten in the 
United States. It ships fresh and canned spinach to cities as 
far away as Boston and New York. Crystal City points 
with pride to the monument its citizens have erected in 
the center of their “capital” to the honor of the biggest 
booster that spinach ever had—Popeye, the Sailor! 


From the gardens of the world have come a tempting 
variety of delicious, nutritious vegetables. At any time of 
the year we can usually choose the kind of vegetable that 
suits our taste, and if we like, we need not hesitate to ask 
for another helping! 


One of the first encounters that a person may have had 
with a vegetable garden was in singing the old nursery 


rhyme: 
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Oats, peas, beans and barley grow, 
Oats, peas, beans and barley grow, 
How, you nor I nor nobody knows, 
Oats, peas, beans and barley grow. 


Chapter Ten 


Savory 


Salads 


HISTORY tells us that people have been enjoying the 
foods that go into salads for at least four or five thousand 
years. Probably the first salads (although “salad” is a more 
recent term) were made of uncooked tender leaves of var- 
ious herbs and green plants—lettuce, chicory, cress, en- 
dive, turnip tops, cucumbers, cabbage—sprinkled only 
with salt. In fact, they were originally called sallets, a word 
that comes from the Latin word sal, meaning salt. Our 
word “salad” followed. 


Lettuce, an Old Favorite. Some kind of lettuce is the 
most common of all salad greens. The parents of the sev- 
eral hundred varieties grown today were doubtless the 
wild lettuce plants which flourished like weeds in the 
wastelands of southern Europe, Asia Minor, and western 
and central Asia many ages ago. 
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Persian kings ate lettuce as long ago as 300 B.c., and 
from the writings of the Greeks in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., we know that lettuce was enjoyed in Greece 
at that time. The Arabs also liked lettuce and developed 
many different varieties. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, lettuce had found its way to the tables of the 
Romans, who became great lettuce eaters. 

Along about the thirteenth century, lettuce was being 
used for salads in the northern countries of Europe and in 
England. Chaucer, an English poet born around 1340, 
wrote about a man who “loved garlic, onions, and lettuce.” 

Columbus probably introduced lettuce to the New 
World, along with other garden plants and seeds. Accord- 
ing to the records, lettuce was growing in the West Indies 
in 1494 and in Brazil by 1647. 

About this same time, lettuce seeds were brought to 
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North America by early settlers, and because lettuce was 
easy to grow and good to eat, it became a common garden 
vegetable. 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) was extremely fond 
of lettuce and green salads. At one time, according to his 
own account, he had nineteen different kinds of lettuce 
growing in his gardens at Monticello, his Virginia home. 

The lettuce that was used in early times was of the 
leafy variety. Other kinds with which we are familiar 
—cos or romaine, iceberg, Boston, Bibb, to name only a 
few—did not come until later. We do not know the exact 
date when heads of lettuce were first developed, although 
we do know that they were grown in Europe by the 
late sixteenth century. 

The importance of eating a salad a day is a modern 
idea. This followed the discovery of vitamins and the 
fact, which was proved by research, that raw fruits and 
vegetables are rich in vitamins. 

Today a vast array of these foods is available to the 
salad maker, so that salads may be made of almost any- 
thing that appeals to the appetite. Besides fresh greens, raw 
or cooked vegetables, and fruits of all kinds, salads may 
be made of an almost endless number of other foods— 
meat, fish, shellfish, poultry, eggs, cheese, nuts, marsh- 
mallows, and cinnamon “red hots!” Salads may be a com- 
bination of foods; they may be molded in gelatin; tossed in 
a bowl; or served, frozen, chilled, or hot. But one thing 
all salads must have is some kind of dressing. 


Salad Dressings. The simplest of all dressings, which 
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followed the early salt, is the one made of olive oil, lemon 
juice or vinegar, and seasonings. This is sometimes called 
“French Dressing” or “Italian Dressing,” but the variations 
to the basic recipe are almost as limitless as the imagination 
of the salad maker. 

One of the most popular of all dressings is mayon- 
naise, which has sometimes been described as “that shining 
golden ointment.” The word “mayonnaise” comes from 
an old French word—moyeu, meaning “egg yolk,” one 
of the ingredients of the dressing. 

When French chefs celebrated the two hundredth an- 
niversary of mayonnaise in 1956, many stories were told 
of its invention. One of these claimed that the sauce was 
invented in 1756 by the Duke of Richelieu’s cook, to cele- 
brate the French duke’s victory over the English at the 
battle of Mahón, on the Mediterranean island of Menorca. 
Hence, it was named after Mahon, according to the legend. 

Mayonnaise may have reached the United States in the 
early 1800’s, although the exact date is not certain. The 
first mention of mayonnaise in an American cookbook 
was in the 1857 edition of Miss Leslie’s New Cookery 
Book, when a recipe was given for “Green Mayonnaise.” 
This was a combination of mayonnaise and spinach, and 
was recommended as being especially good when served 
with chicken. 


Chapter Eleven 


The Olwve— 
Gift 
of a Goddess e 


OLIVES are among the oldest fruits in the world. They 
were first cultivated for their oil by prehistoric farmers of 
the Stone Age, and as long ago as 3000 s.c. they were 
grown in the stony soil of Syria, Greece, and other parts 
of the eastern Mediterranean region. Men in this section of 
the world could not have lived without the essential oil 
of the olives. 


The Bible mentions olives many times; an olive branch 
carried in a dove’s beak during the Great Flood was a sign 
to Noah that the waters were receding. Ancient kings 
were customarily anointed with the oil of olives. 

According to early records, olive oil was regarded as 
sacred as bread by the Egyptians around the seventeenth 
century B.c. They used it for cooking, as a medicine, and 
as a bath oil for cleansing their skins. The use today of 
olive oil in soap is not such a new idea after all! 
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Among the Syrians, Hebrews, and Greeks, olive oil 
was burned as fuel for their bronze lamps. These people 
also used the oil as an offering to their gods. 

The history of the olive in Greece is older than the 
history of Athens and as old as Greek mythology. This 
was in the days when Greeks believed that the world was 
ruled by gods and goddesses who lived on the top of 
Mount Olympus when they were not mingling with the 
mortals of the earth. Athena was one of these goddesses. 
She had no patience with violence and bloodshed, but en- 
couraged peaceful arts, such as spinning, weaving, agri- 
culture, and navigation. 

During the reign of Cecrops, the first king of Athens, 
Athena and Poseidon, god of the sea, vied with each other 
for possession of the city. The other gods on Olympus de- 
creed that the one who produced a gift that would be 
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most useful to mankind would be given the award. Posei- 
don gave the horse; Athena, the olive tree. The gods de- 
cided in favor of Athena because they believed the olive 
was more valuable to the world than Poseidon’s horse. 
The people of the city proclaimed Athena their goddess, 
named their city in her honor, and erected and dedicated 
great temples and huge marble and golden statues to her 
to express their gratitude. 

Because Athena encouraged industry and peace, the 
olive branch became the symbol of those virtues. Athletes 
who won contests in the Olympic games were crowned 
with sprays of olive leaves or rewarded with olive 
branches. Olive wood was used to make scepters for the 
kings and crooks for shepherds. 

The cultivation of the olive gradually spread from the 
seacoasts of Greece and Asia Minor to the south and west. 
By 600 s.c. olives reached Italy and the islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia. Seafaring traders then carried olive trees 
farther westward to what is now France and Spain. Wher- 
ever olive trees have been taken, they have made them- 
selves at home, adapting to the soil and the climate and 
furnishing welcome fruit and olive oil to the people. 

Today Spain outstrips all other countries in the pro- 
duction of olives, with Italy a close second. In Greece, 
also, olives are an important part of the daily meals. It has 
been said that without the olive, there would be no Greek 
cooking. If a Greek is hungry and the cupboard is bare, 
he will be perfectly happy with a bowl of olives and a 
hunk of black bread. 


Early Jesuit priests from Spain introduced olive trees 
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to various places in South America, Mexico, and Lower 
California in the sixteenth and carly seventeenth centurics. 

A Franciscan missionary, Father Junipero Serra, went 
to Mexico from his native Spain after the Jesuits had left 
this part of the New World. He later traveled to Cali- 
fornia, taking olive seeds with him. In 1769 he planted his 
first seeds at the new mission he established in San Diego. 
In the years that followed, Father Serra moved north- 
ward up the California coast, establishing a chain of 
twenty-one missions and taking with him precious olive 
cuttings and seeds for planting in the mission gardens. 
From these mission olive groves has developed the im- 
portant olive industry of California. 

Although the world has changed since Athena’s gift of 
the olive tree, the olive and its cultivation have remained 
unchanged throughout the history of the world. 


Chapter Twelve 


Search 
for Seasonings 


and Spices 


SALT AND PEPPER are the oldest of the seasonings and 
spices we use today. Their history—especially that of salt 
—follows the trail of civilization. From the time when 
man first learned to cook, salt has been an essential for 
flavoring and for preserving foods. It is as necessary to 
good health as water. The Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment speaks of salt as “basic to all the needs of man.” 

The word “salt”? comes from the Greek word for sea, 
from which much of the salt of early days was extracted 
by evaporation. 

Not only was salt obtained from seawater by early 
peoples, but it was found in briny deposits along the shores 
of the Dead Sea, the Nile Delta lakes, and in crystalline 
layers of rock salt deep in the earth. An early Greek his- 
torian, Strabo (63 B.c—a.p. 24), who studied in Rome 
and traveled widely throughout Europe, wrote in one of 
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his histories that the salt mines of the Spanish Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains were being worked more than five cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

Because salt was hard to come by, it became very pre- 
cious, and was said to be “worth its weight in gold.” Care 
was taken that not a grain of salt should be spilled, for then 
bad luck was sure to follow. Cakes of salt were once used 
as money and, like money, were taxed. In Roman times, a 
part of every soldier’s pay included an allowance for salt. 
This salarium, as it was called, has come down to us in our 
word “‘salary.” 

In Roman days, too, salt became the symbol of hos- 
pitality and friendship, and the salt cellar was regarded as 
the mark of family life. It was usually of great size and 
was placed in the center of the table, where it served as a 
measure of social rank. Honored guests were seated at the 
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head of the table, between the host and the salt cellar, 
“above the salt,” while those of lesser rank were seated 
“below the salt.” 


Precious Pepper. Pepper, the companion of salt, is the 
most popular spice in the world. It was first brought to the 
western lands bordering the Mediterranean from its native 
home in the hot jungle forests of India and the Far East 
over four thousand years ago. Its name probably came 
from the Sanskrit pippali. 

Black pepper was known in Greece for over one thou- 
sand years before Christ. From Greece it was introduced 
into Rome, where it became highly prized. The little 
round black seeds were even counted out one by one as 
money, as much as two or three thousand years ago. 

In a.D. 410, when Alaric, barbaric king of the Visi- 
goths, was storming Rome, he demanded as part of the 
ransom for the city three thousand pounds of black pep- 
per, so great was his army’s craving for this spice. 

Pepper became almost priceless throughout Europe 
during the Middle Ages and was known as the Queen of 
Spices. One pound of pepper berries could buy a serf his 
freedom in France. People received their pay in pepper 
and paid their rents with it. 

So precious was pepper in those days in Europe that 
official “‘pepperers” were appointed to see that pepper and 
other rare spices were not mixed with some cheaper sub- 
stitutes before being sold. In England, pepperers were in 
charge of the “great beam” scales, or peso grosso, as they 
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were called. The men in charge were known as grossarii, 
from which came our words “grocer” and “grocery.” 

Today the world’s supply of pepper comes mainly 
from India, Ceylon, Sarawak, southeastern Sumatra, and, 
quite recently, from Brazil. To keep filled all of the pepper 
shakers in the United States alone requires about 
40,000,000 pounds of pepper every year. 


The Search for Spices. Fragrant spices from faraway 
places—cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, ginger, and their kin— 
have lured men for thousands of years through danger, 
hardship, war, enslavement, and untold suffering in their 
search for them. 

Cinnamon is probably one of the oldest known of the 
spices. Chinese used it as far back as 2500 B.c., and the 
Egyptians, around 1700 s.c. People in Old Testament 
times valued cinnamon both as a spice and as a perfume. 

Cloves, which originated in the Spice Islands of the 
Far East, were used by the Chinese in 300 B.c. as breath 
sweeteners. A strict law required any person having an 
audience with the emperor to hold a clove in his mouth. 

The world’s most expensive spice is saffron, which may 
have come originally from the Near East. Its name would 
indicate this, since the word “‘saffron” is derived from the 
Arabic za-faran, meaning “yellow.” Saffron comes from a 
small crocus, which has three deep-orange stigmas (pistil 
tips) in the center of each tiny blossom. To make a single 
pound of dried saffron requires stigmas from seventy-five 
thousand crocus blossoms! Thousands of years before 
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Christ, saffron was used for dyeing, for flavoring foods, for 
medicine, and for anointing royalty with saffron-tinted oil. 
Spices of all kinds were considered a necessity for 
thousands of years, especially for preserving fish and meats 
and for masking the unpleasant taste of tainted foods. 
Spices were also burned as incense in temples and homes, 
and during the preparation of the dead for burial. Pleasing, 
spicy aromas were thought to cleanse and purify the air. 
During the twelfth century in Rome, nutmeg and mace 
were used to fumigate the streets during the coronation of 
an emperor. Priests used spices for incense and sacrificial 
rites. And spices were in demand for perfuming baths, for 
making fine cosmetics and lotions, and for medicines. 

Meeting the need for spices became one of the chief 
pursuits of all peoples down through the ages. The quest 
for spices was made difficult because so few knew where 
the world’s spice shelf was to be found. Beginning around 
1800 B.C., the nomadic tribes in the Arabian desert were 
the only ones who had found the secret of the source of 
spices, and they guarded their secret jealously. Because of 
this, Arab traders controlled the spice trade for some three 
thousand years and became immensely wealthy. 

Actually, the Arabs had discovered that the home of 
spices was in India, China, and the islands of the Far East. 
Through untold dangers and hardships, the Arabs had 
pushed their great camel caravans ever eastward across the 
deserts, until at last they found the spices they were seek- 
ing. In time, this long, dangerous journey was shortened 
when ships from the Fast Indies brought their rich cargoes 
to Yemen, where the Queen of Sheba reigned. There, 
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camel caravans were loaded with pungent spices and silks 
from the ships, then taken to the ports of Tyre and Sidon, 
or to Carthage and Alexandria, from where they were re- 
shipped to spice-hungry European markets. 

A vivid word picture of one of the typical caravans 
which plied their spice trade across the deserts, some 1,800 
years before the birth of Christ, is given in the Book of 
Genesis in the Bible. This is the story of Joseph, whose 
brothers sold him to a company of Ishmaelites coming 
“from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt.” 

By the tenth century Venice had built up a great mer- 
chant fleet which gained control of the commerce of the 
western waters. Her spice merchants built a thriving trade 
with merchants in Alexandria, where spice loads had been 
brought by ships or by overland caravans from Cairo for 
trading with the Venetians. In turn, the Venetians dis- 
tributed the treasure to European cities. This monopoly in 
the spice trade made Venice the richest of all European 
cities, and so, very powerful. 

The power and prosperity of Venice came to an end 
when she was charged heavy duties on the goods her mer- 
chants bought, and at the same time, her ships were being 
attacked and sunk by ships of other countries who were 
jealous of her power. 

Portugal and Spain were two of the countries which 
first took advantage of Venice’s misfortune and set about 
to find a way by sea to the spice lands. Many of these at- 
tempts were successful. 

The history of the whole world was changed because 
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of the daring expeditions of these spice-seeking countries. 
Had refrigeration existed in the time of Queen Isabella 
and King Ferdinand of Spain, they would, most likely, not 
have sent Christopher Columbus to find a short sea route 
to the spice lands to bring back the spices they so desper- 
ately wanted. And then the New World would not have 
been discovered in 1492! 

Although Columbus failed to achieve his desired goal 
of finding a short route to the spice lands of the East, he 
did succeed in opening the way for other daring explorers 
to follow him. He was also able to bring back to the Old 
World many new kinds of foods that were perhaps to 
prove even more valuable to Europeans than the spices he 
was seeking. 


Spice Seekers in America, During the days of the early 
American colonists, the search for spices was continued by 
the seafaring men of New England. During the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth, hundreds of sailing vessels set out each year from 
New England ports to bring back pepper and other spices, 
besides fabulous finery and curious objects from the 
Orient. The long voyages around the Cape of Good Hope 
were dangerous undertakings. Often the 24,000-mile jour- 
ney took two to three years to complete, but when the 
ships returned, their rich cargoes brought great wealth 
to New England. For some eighty-five years this trade 
prospered, until pirates put an end to it, early in the nine- 
teenth century. 
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The search for seasonings and spices continucs today, 
although not by slow-moving camel caravans, nor small 
galleys, nor by fast-sailing clipper ships, nor even in secret. 
Some six hundred powerful deepwater ships are busy now 
bringing back the spice wealth of the Indies to the United 
States alone. To satisfy American appetites for spices re- 
quires each year more than 200,000,000 pounds of one 
hundred different varieties of spices. 


Chapter Thirteen 


The “Sweetest” 
Story 
Ever Told 
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OUR TASTE BUDS recognize four basic tastes—sweet, 
sour, salt, and bitter. All help us to enjoy our food, but 
perhaps the taste that is most pleasing is the sweet. Almost 
everyone has a sweet tooth! Since the days when men first 
began to scrounge for food, the search for sweets has been 
going on. 

“Bee-Sweetenin’.” Long before the existence of the 
pure white sugar we use today, the first sweetener known 
was honey. This was an early gift to man from the swarms 
of wild honeybees that continually buzzed over flowering 
slopes and meadows, gathering nectar from the blossoms. 
When their honey sacs were filled, the bees deposited the 
liquid in honeycombs hidden in rock crevices or tree hol- 
lows. Lucky indeed were the men who found these hiding 
places filled with the sweet honey they longed for! 
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As men became more civilized and began to raise their 
own foods, they learned to attract the honeybees into hives, 
so that they could have honey whenever they wanted 
something sweet. 

Not only was honey used by ancient people for sweet- 
ening foods, it was also important as a medicine, for cere- 
monial purposes, and in their worship. When honey was 
mixed with flour and oil it could be made into a sweet 
honey cake. Early Mesopotamians offered these cakes to 
their gods in the belief that if honey were eaten by them, 
it would make the gods immune to illness and thus insure 
immortality. 

As early as 4000 s.c. Egyptians used honey for making 
sweets, mixing it with figs, dates, nuts, and spices. Arabs 
and Persians also used honey and spices to glaze fruits that 
grew in abundance in their countries. 
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“Sweet Cane from a Far Country.” The use of sugar- 
cane was known in India as long ago as 1000 s.c., although 
at first the canes were only chewed for the sweet honey- 
like taste of the syrup contained in the center of the stalks. 
It was not until around 500 s.c. that the Indians learned to 
make coarse sugar crystals and a crude kind of molasses 
from the sugarcane, which they called gur. 

Around 325 B.c. the Greek armies of Alexander the 
Great, while on an expedition into the Far East, discovered 
sugarcane growing along the Indus River in northwest 
India. They called this cane “honey-bearing reeds,” be- 
cause the sweet flavor of the syrup tasted to them some- 
thing like the honey they were used to. When the Greeks 
returned home, they brought samples of sugarcane with 
them for planting in their own country. 

Through the centuries that followed this discovery of 
Alexander and his men, only small quantities of sugarcane 
and the gur of India were brought by camel caravans and 
trading vessels to the Middle East. It took nearly one thou- 
sand years after Alexander’s discovery for sugarcane to 
reach the islands of the Mediterranean, North Africa, and 
southern Europe. 

By the tenth century, merchants of Venice began im- 
porting coarse sugar cakes and raw cane from Alexandria 
and other Mediterranean trading ports, where these prod- 
ucts had been brought westward from India. In these 
ports, the Venetians reloaded them into their small ships 
and transported their “sweet” cargoes to northern Euro- 
pean ports, even as far away as English trading centers, 
where the sugar brought exorbitant prices. 
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In the fifteenth century a Venetian inventor found a 
way to mold sugar into cones or loaves, called Pains de 
Venise, or “Venetian loaves.” This method of molding 
sugar cones was used for over four hundred years. 

During all this time Venice held a monoply of the 
sugar trade and raised the prices so high that only the rich 
could afford to buy sugar. Other countries—Portugal in 
particular—finally took action to break Venice’s monop- 
oly, so that in time the power of the Venetian merchants 
began to decline. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus took cuttings of sugar- 
cane from Spain with him on his first voyage to the New 
World. His men apparently showed the natives how to 
plant the cuttings, because after a later voyage Columbus 
reported to Ferdinand and Isabella how pleased he was to 
see the “way a few small canes planted here have taken 
root.” 

During the years following Columbus’s voyages, culti- 
vation of sugarcane spread to other islands of the West 
Indies, to Mexico, Central America, the tropical lands of 
South America, and to the hot-climated regions of what is 
now the southland of the United States. Sugarcane raising 
became an important industry in this part of the world, 
where the rich soil and hot climate seem right for its cul- 
tivation. 

On the other side of the world, use of sugarcane began 
to spread eastward from India and the islands of the South 
Pacific. Polynesian traders who settled in Hawaii brought 
cuttings of sugarcane from their former island homes and 
planted them around their taro patches. There in Hawaii, 
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in 1778, the explorer Captain James Cook found sugarcane 
growing in abundance. In the years since, the sugar indus- 
try has become one of the two most valuable ones in 
Hawaii, the second being pineapple growing. 


Silver-W hite Sugar Beets. Sugar comes from the silver- 
white roots of the sugar beet (not to be confused with the 
red garden beet) as well as from sugarcane. Regardless of 
the original source, sugar is always sugar, and the refined 
crystals are identical in the forms we find them in our food 
stores today—granulated, cube, or powdered. 

The sugar beet industry is much younger than the 
cane, although sugar beets probably grew wild, years upon 
years ago, in parts of Asia, in ancient Egypt, and in south- 
ern Europe. Sugar beets were once thought to be good for 
medicinal purposes, for cleaning the teeth, and as a hair 
tonic! 

Writers in the Middle Ages frequently mentioned the 
sugar beet and its importance as a food. Gil Vicente, a 
Portuguese poet who lived around 1500, once wrote this 
bit of whimsy: 


One’s head should have as much of brains 
As the sweetness which the beet contains! 


In 1747 a German chemist, Andreas Marggraf, was the 
first to prove that sugar crystals could be extracted from 
the sugar beet, just as from sugarcane. Not much was done 
about his discovery until some forty years later, when 
Frederick William III, King of Prussia, became interested 
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in the possibilities of the discovery and began encouraging 
sugar beet growing in his country. He also provided funds, 
in 1802, to build the world’s first beet sugar factory. 

Napoleon I, Emperor of France, issued a decree in 
1811, ordering the widespread planting of sugar beets in 
France. He also appropriated 1,000,000 francs for this 
purpose and for building beet sugar factories. As a result 
of Napoleon’s action, 334 beet sugar factories were built 
and operating in France in 1812 and 1813. This all came 
about because of the dire need of Napoleon’s armies for 
the quick energy only sugar could give them. 

German immigrants introduced sugar beets to the 
United States around 1799. Up to this time, cane sugar 
and molasses, which were imported to the American colo- 
nies from the West Indies, were the only sweets they had, 
except for honey (“‘bee-sweetenin’”) and maple syrup 
(“tree-sweetenin’ ”). 

Within some fifty years after sugar beets were first 
planted in the United States, their cultivation spread 
throughout the country. The first successful beet sugar 
factory was opened in Alvarado, California, in 1879. 

Today beet sugar is produced from England to the 
USSR, and in every European country but Norway and 
Portugal. It has also spread to much of the rest of the 
world: to the Near East—Turkey, Syria, Afghanistan, 
Iran; to the Far East—Japan and Manchuria; to North and 
South America—the United States, Canada, and Chile. 

One-third of all of the sugar needed to satisfy the 
world’s sweet tooth comes from sugar beets, the remaining 
two-thirds, from sugarcane. 
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Not many people care to satisfy their desire for sugar 
by eating spoonfuls of it; it is too sweet. They prefer their 
sugar to be combined with other foods—in candies, cakes, 
desserts, sprinkled over cereals and fruits, or as a sweetener 
for coffee, tea, or other beverages. 


Candy, Prime Favorite. Of all the sweets made with 
sugar as an essential ingredient, perhaps the most popular 
is candy. 

After the Arabs had spread the use of sugarcane 
throughout the Middle East from Persia westward, it was 
the land of the Persians which soon became known as the 
“candy kitchen” of those early times. Probably the first 
candy was simply a stick of sugarcane, which, garnished 
with honey, spices, and coloring, made good munching. 
This “sweet stick” was called kand or qand, from which 
our word “candy” came. 

As the knowledge and use of sugar spread into Europe, 
candymaking followed, although very slowly at first. 
Oddly enough, European candymaking remained the ex- 
clusive business of druggists. It was the belief that the 
candy drops flavored with various spices which the drug- 
gists made were soothing and good for the digestion. 
These early sweets were also useful in taking away the bad 
taste of bitter medicines. The sugarcoated pill was a direct 
result of the druggists’ candymaking. 

The first real candy was made in the form of stick 
candy. Then came molasses taffy and what were called 
sugarplums, which were only plum-shaped, not plums. 

Not until around 1840, when the first candymaking 
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machinery was invented, did candymaking begin to come 
into importance in Europe. About this same time, candy- 
making began to take hold in the United States, too. 

The first candy bar appeared in this country about 
fifty years ago, and was sold only at baseball parks. 

The first lollipop was invented around 1890, when 
some imaginative person got the idea of putting a blob of 
soft candy on a stick and letting it harden. 


Cake, Long-Time Favorite. Cake has always been a 
favorite sweet food, early peoples even regarding it as a 
food for the gods as well as for themselves. Ancient Egyp- 
tians made cakes in the form of animals and birds for offer- 
ings to their gods, while Greeks presented sweet cakes to 
theirs, and Norse deities were given cakes in the hope that 
they would grant the people a prosperous year. The word 
“cake” may have come from an old English word, or may 
have been derived from the Scandinavian kaka. 

Of all the varieties of cake with which we are so famil- 
iar today, by far the most popular is made of chocolate. 
We owe the rich brown goodness of this cake to the Mexi- 
cans, who first learned how to produce and prepare cacao 
beans for making chocolate, and to the Spanish adven- 
turers of the sixteenth century, who brought the cacao 
bean and the knowledge of making chocolate back from 
Mexico. The use of chocolate spread throughout Europe. 
but it was not until a Swiss, Daniel Peter, in the nineteenth 
century, thought of combining chocolate and milk for 
eating and thus created the first milk chocolate. Chocolate 
cake and chocolate candy soon followed his discovery. 
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When the Pies Were Opened. Americans probably 
inherited their love for pies from their English cousins. In 
the fourteenth century London had many shops which spe- 
cialized in making pies, particularly meat pies. According 
to legend, pies may have been invented as a joke by some 
pranksters, who created a huge crust that contained live 
magpies. Some two hundred years later, King Henry VIII 
was much amused when he heard this legend, and adopted 
the idea of serving “animated” pies at his royal banquets 
so he could watch the expressions on the faces of his guests 
when the pies were opened and “the birds began to sing”! 

Undoubtedly mince pies, the kind that Little Jack 
Horner stuck his thumb into, were a variation of English 
meat pies. Fruit and berry pies are specialties of Finland 
and Holland. 

Strictly American are pumpkin and apple pies. Apple 
pies are particular favorites of New England, where they 
are served at almost every meal, including breakfast. Al- 
though other sections of the United States may not choose 
apple pie for breakfast, apple pie is without a doubt the 
favorite in all parts of the country. 

An American poet, Eugene Field, wrote of how much 
he liked apple pie and cheese in these lines: 


But 1, when I undress me 
Each night, upon my knees 
Will ask the Lord to bless me 
With apple pie and cheese! 


The Hole in the Doughnut. Recipes for deep-fried 
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cakes—round and square, doughnuts and crullers—were 
brought to the United States by early American settlers. 
Of all these cakes, the doughnut was the favorite. But the 
first doughnuts were made without holes! 

We have an eleven-year-old boy in Maine to thank for 
putting the hole in the doughnut. A bronze plaque has 
been erected on the side of a small white frame house in 
Camden, Maine, to tell of this fact and to honor the “hole” 
and its inventor. 

As the story goes, Hanson Crockett Gregory, who 
lived with his family at Glen Cove, Rockport (near Cam- 
den), one day in 1847 was watching his mother make 
round fried cakes he hoped to sample as soon as they had 
cooled. When she took the cakes out of the hot fat, Han- 
son heard her complain that the centers of the cakes were 
still uncooked and “doughy” while the edges were nicely 
browned and crisp, as she wanted them to be. 

Hanson picked up one of the cakes, looked at it curi- 
ously, then poked his finger right through the middle and 
plopped it back into the kettle. This time, when his mother 
took the cake out of the bubbling fat, she found that it 
was fried to perfection. The hole had done the trick! 

When this clever boy grew up, he became Captain 
Gregory, and spent his life following the sea. 

The doughnut industry in the United States today 
does half a billion dollars worth of business every year. 

With the countless number of sweets we have to 
choose from—candies, cookies, cakes, sweet breads, pies, 
syrups, jams, jellies, doughnuts, or what have you—our 
sweet taste buds should be well satisfied! 


Chapter Fourteen 
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ICE CREAM is the favorite dessert of Americans. It mat- 
ters little which one of the 240 flavors it comes in, just so 
it is a creamy-textured, frozen mound of sweet-tasting 
goodness that melts in the mouth. 

It is hard to know precisely who made the first ice 
cream, although we do know that it was a long, long time 
ago. Some authorities tell us that water and milk ices may 
have been invented by the Chinese between three and four 
thousand years ago. From China the custom was adopted 
by the Indians, who in turn may have passed on the secret 
of making flavored ices to the Arabs and the Persians. The 
Persians called their dish sharbat, from which our word 
“sherbet” comes. 

Marco Polo, an Italian explorer who traveled widely 
in the Orient in the thirteenth century, reported upon his 
return to Venice that he found the Chinese had long been 
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making frozen ices out of fruit juices and milk. From the 
fourteenth century on, frozen ices became popular, first 
in Venice, and then throughout Italy. 

When Catherine de’ Medici left her home in Florence, 
Italy, in 1533, to become the fourteen-year-old bride of 
the future King Henry II of France, she brought with her 


a retinue of Italian cooks, who knew how to prepare deli- 
cacies of which the French had never before heard. 
Among them were delicate macaroons, custard cakes, and 
“iced cream.” For each day of Catherine’s wedding fes- 
tivities, her cooks prepared a different flavor of her favor- 
ite “iced cream.” 

Until 1660 ice cream was a luxury in France, enjoved 
only by royalty and the wealthy classes. In that year a 
young Sicilian, Francisco Procopio, arrived in Paris and 


opened a shop which he called Café Procope, which spe- 
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cialized in frozen ices and ice cream. This made it possible 
for the public in Paris to enjoy these new dishes for the 
first time. So popular did the new “ice-cream parlor” be- 
come that similar shops were opened all over the city. 

King Charles I of England was the first to introduce 
ice cream to England, around 1640, after he had heard it 
was the rage in Italy and France. As a surprise for his 
guests at an elaborate banquet he was giving, he served ice 
cream for dessert. His surprise was such a great success 
that he immediately ordered his cook to keep the secret of 
the recipe forever, so that the dessert could only be served 
at the royal table. Somehow the secret leaked out and ice 
cream soon became a popular dessert throughout the 
country. 

Ice cream did not reach America until around the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. Possibly the first account of 
ice cream having been served in colonial America was in 
1744, in a letter written by a dinner guest of Governor 
Thomas Bladen of Maryland, when he described the des- 
sert served: “Among the rarities was some fine Ice Cream 
which, with the Strawberries and Milk, eat most deli- 
ciously.” 

George Washington seems to have had the first ice 
cream freezer on record in America. In his own handwrit- 
ing, he noted in his expense ledger on May 17, 1784, the 
amount he had paid for a “cream machine for ice.” His 
records also show that he spent $200 on ice cream in one 
year, a fantastic amount in those days. 

The first American recipe for ice cream is in the hand- 
writing of another President of the United States, Thomas 
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Jefferson. He had enjoyed eating ice cream in France, 
while serving as Minister to the Court of Louis XVI from 
1785 to 1789. When he returned to his Virginia home at 
Monticello, he liked to serve this new ice cream, as well 
as other choice new dishes from France. 

Later, when Jefferson was President and entertained 
at the White House, he served ice cream dressed up in an 
elaborate way, much like the Baked Alaska that appears 
on the menus at many formal dinners today. 

Dolley Madison, wife of James Madison, fourth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was the one who popularized ice 
cream by serving it frequently at White House functions. 
At the inaugural ball of 1813 the high point of the occa- 
sion was strawberry ice cream, the strawberries having 
come from Mrs. Madison’s garden. 

In 1851, Jacob Fussell, a milk dealer in Baltimore, 
Maryland, built the first ice-cream factory in this country, 
but ice cream did not become the typical national dessert 
until the 1900’s. 

Now, Americans alone eat more ice cream than any 
other people in the world. In 1965 they consumed three 
billion quarts of it! 

Americans, however, are not the only ones who are 
fond of ice cream, for Europeans have long been partial to 
frozen desserts. Italians for centuries have been past mas- 
ters of the art of making ices, frozen custards, and fancy 
molded ice creams. One of the most popular of Italian 
frozen desserts is the delicious, many colored, many fla- 
vored, rich ice cream known as Spumoni. 

Greeks are verv fond of ice cream, and Athens is fa- 
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mous for the variety of flavors and the fine quality of its 
ice cream. The rich flavor of Greek ice cream comes from 
ewe’s milk, with which most of it is made. 

In the large cities of Holland and Germany (Rotter- 
dam and Mainz, in particular) are many small shops which 
sell only ice cream in cones and in paper cartons. 

In England, small ice-cream shops like those on the 
Continent are not as common, although soda fountains are 
frequently found in many of the large London depart- 
ment stores. 


Ice-Cream Soda. Ice-cream sodas were invented by 
a clever person who added soda water and syrup to ice 
cream, although it is not certain who this ingenious person 
was. Seattle, Washington, gives the honor to one of its 
citizens, G. O. Guy, who first served ice-cream sodas in 
Seattle in 1872. 

Philadelphia claims that the ice-cream soda made its 
first public appearance at the semicentennial of the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia in 1874. From that time on, 
ice-cream sodas have been increasing in popularity. 

In fact, they soon became too popular to suit some of 
the good people of Evanston, Illinois, who considered soda 
a “stimulating beverage,” not proper to be served on the 
Sabbath. These people succeeded in having a city ordi- 
nance passed prohibiting the sale of ice-cream sodas on 
Sunday. To comply with the law, an Evanston pharmacist 
served ice cream with only syrup poured over the top, but 
without soda, on Sunday. This sodaless soda he called 


“Sunday soda,” or “sunday” for short. The spelling was 
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soon changed to “sundae” because there was objection to 
naming the new dish after the Sabbath, 


Ice-Cream Cone. The ice-cream cone first appeared at 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and then quite by acci- 
dent. A young ice-cream vendor, Charles E. Menches, 
happened to offer flowers and an ice-cream sandwich at 
the same time to his girl friend. She had trouble trying to 
manage both, so the young man took one of the waffle-like 
layers of the sandwich and rolled it into a cone as a holder 
for the flowers. The other layer he rolled in the same way 
as a holder for the ice cream. Thus the first ice-cream cone 
was invented, and a successful new industry was started. 


Eskimo Pie and the Popsicle. Eskimo Pie, a combina- 
tion of ice cream and chocolate candy, was the invention 
of an Iowa storekeeper in 1920 and has been a popular 
treat ever since. 

Like many a new invention, the Popsicle came about 
by accident. As the story goes, a young Californian named 
Epperson (his given name has been forgotten!), in 1926 
went on a visit in the wintertime to New Jersey. One cold 
night he placed a glass of lemonade, with the spoon in it, 
on the windowsill. Next morning he found that his lemon- 
ade had frozen hard around the spoon. He ran some water 
on the outside of the glass and found he could lift his 
lemonade in one piece by the handle of the spoon. This 
gave him an idea, and he began experimenting with freez- 
ing different-flavored fruit juices around sticks. He called 
the result “Ep-sicles.” We know them as “Popsicles.” 


The World’s i 
Fruit Basket 


THE FRUIT BASKET of the world is overflowing with 
every kind of fruit imaginable. In many countries, when a 
person is hungry for fruit, all he has to do is to reach into 
the basket and help himself. Thanks to the modern meth- 
ods of transportation, refrigeration, canning, and preserv- 
ing fruit has traveled around the world. 


From the Beginning—A pples. Apples, a favorite fruit, 
go away back in time to the creation of man. It was an 
apple, according to the Bible, that was eaten in the Garden 
of Eden. Since that first bite, apples have figured in leg- 
ends, literature, history, art, and science of the world. 

In Greek mythology it was a golden apple, called the 
“Apple of Discord,” which was awarded by Paris to 
Venus in the world’s first beauty contest. His decision 
caused a quarrel among the other goddesses, which is said 
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to have helped to bring about the Trojan War that ended 
in the destruction of the city of Troy. 

The law of gravity was discovered by an English sci- 
entist, Sir Isaac Newton, when an apple fell from a tree 
and struck him on the head. 

William Tell, in another famous story, chose an 
apple, which he placed on top of his son’s head, as his tar- 
get to prove his skill as an archer. 

The large, juicy apples of today are probably descend- 
ants of wild crab apples, which are native throughout Eu- 
rope and western Asia wherever the climate is mild. 
Charred, dried apples have been found in the hearths of 
burned-out homes of Stone Age people in Sweden. 

Early Greeks knew of several varieties of apples at 
least three hundred years before Christ. Romans were also 
fond of apples, and developed twenty-two different kinds. 
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When they conquered Britain in 54 B.c., and occupied it 
for 450 years, the Romans introduced many of their cus- 
toms, including the cultivation of apples. 

Apple-growing got its first real start in the New 
World in 1630, when the English merchants who spon- 
sored the Massachusetts Bay Colony sent a small shipment 
of apple seeds to its American colony. Apple-growing 
soon spread, and before the War of Independence, Ameri- 
can apples were being shipped to London. 

As American pioneers moved west, they took young 
apple trees and seeds with them. A big boost was given to 
the growing of apples in the Midwest—Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iinois—by an odd-looking character nicknamed “Johnny 
Appleseed.” He was born Jonathan Chapman in Massa- 
chusetts, and he started out for the wilderness around 
1800. For some forty years he wandered through the 
thinly settled section of the Midwest, planting apple seeds 
and preaching the gospel. It is said that he went barefoot 
most of the time and wore a coffee sack for a shirt, with a 
saucepan for a hat. This simple, kindly man, friend of 
settlers and Indians alike, left a trail of apple orchards be- 
hind him as a living memorial of his unselfishness and de- 
sire to better his fellowman. He is buried in Johnny 
Appleseed Park, in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The United States is now the largest apple-producing 
country of the world. The states that lead in this produc- 
tion are Washington, New York, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Although it has been estimated that there are more 
than 7,500 varieties of apples grown in this country, only 
about fifty have commercial value. 
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Peach, Native of China. Rivaling the apple in impor- 
tance in the fruit industry of the United States is the 
peach, which belongs to the same family as the apricot, the 
cherry, the pium, and the almond. 

Peaches were grown first in China thousands of years 
ago, and many myths have grown up around them. The 
word “peach” itself is a myth. As written in Chinese char- 
acters, half of the character means “fairy fruit,” the symbol 
of immortality, which a fairy is believed to possess. 

An old legend which Chinese grandmothers like to tell 
their grandchildren is about a remarkable old lady who 
was thought to have learned the secret of immortality. In 
the gardens surrounding her fairy castle grew peach trees, 
the most wonderful trees in all the world. The fruit on 
some of these trees ripened only once in a thousand years; 
on others, once in fifteen hundred years. When mortals 
were lucky enough to eat even one small bite of this magic 
fruit, it was believed they would live at least one hundred 
years, and maybe even forever! 

From their native home in China peach stones were 
carried by Arabians along the old caravan trail to Persia, 
where the Greeks discovered the new fruit. 

Once peaches found their way into Greece, they 
spread rapidly over Europe, reaching England in the 
sixteenth century, about the time the Spanish explorers 
were starting peach orchards in the New World. 

During the next hundred years, the peach was carried 
to every part of North America by explorers, settlers, and 
Indians. Nowhere does the peach grow as well as in the 
temperate parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
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Citrus Fruits. The citrus fruits—oranges, lemons, and 
limes—are thought to have been growing wild in Burma, 
China, and in northeastern India some four thousand years 
ago. The name “orange” may have come from naranga, a 
word in Sanskrit, the old classical language of India. It 
may have been influenced too in much later years by the 
Latin word for gold, aurum. 

Oranges were mentioned by Chinese writers as early as 
2200 n.c. They were probably first cultivated by the Chi- 
nese around 1000 B.C. 

Arab traders introduced oranges, lemons, and limes 
into Palestine and Persia about a.D. 800. By the eleventh 
century they had taken oranges across North Africa and 
into Spain. By 1450 oranges were being cultivated in Italy. 

Spaniards brought citrus fruits to the New World by 
the middle of the sixteenth century, where they did par- 
ticularly well in Mexico, Bermuda, and Florida. When 
Spanish missionaries pushed on to California in the eigh- 
teenth century and began establishing a chain of missions 
along the California coast, they took seeds of the orange, 
lemon, and lime for planting in the mission gardens. Some 
four hundred orange trees were planted at the Mission San 
Gabriel about 1804, which was the first large citrus 
orchard in California. 

Orange blossoms for the bride began as a sentimental 
custom in France. The custom was introduced into En- 
gland about 1820, where it became an important part of 
weddings. The white blossoms were regarded as symbolic 
of young innocence. 

A dozen budded saplings of the seedless orange trees 
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were brought to this country from Brazil in 1871 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Two of these 
trees were planted in Riverside, California, in 1873, and 
became the parents of the great navel orange industry of 
California. One of the “mother” trees still stands in the 
center of Riverside, where it is guarded with great care. 

Besides the orange, lemon, and lime, another popular 
citrus fruit of Americans is the grapefruit. Unlike its cous- 
ins, the grapefruit is a gift of America to the world, al- 
though its ancestors, like those of Americans themselves, 
came from another country. 

A fruit resembling the grapefruit came from the Malay 
Peninsula and nearby islands. This was called the pomelo, 
and when it was introduced into Europe about the same 
time as the lemon, it was looked upon as a curiosity. 

No one is exactly sure how the pomelo may have 
reached the West Indies, nor who it was who crossed it 
with the sweet orange. It was, however, found growing in 
Barbados in 1750, where it was known as the “forbidden 
fruit,” and it acquired the name “grapefruit” in Jamaica. 

After the grapefruit was brought to Florida in the 
1840’s, it was cultivated and experimented with until the 
seedless, delicious fruit we know was developed. 


Bananas—W orld Travelers. Bananas have been world 
travelers ever since they were first cultivated in the hot, 
humid, tropical lands of southeastern Asia around 2000 
B.c. Their native home may have been India, for accord- 
ing to early Greek and Arabian writers, they were re- 
ferred to as “the remarkable Indian fruit tree.” Legend too 
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tells us that they were known as “fruit of the wise men,” 
because certain wise men of India were believed to have 
lived entirely on bananas. The name “banana,” by which 
we know this fruit, was not given to it until many years 
after it began its travels from its native land. 

From India, bananas were taken to South China, 
where the Chinese used them as medicine and for healing 
wounds as well as for food. 

When Polynesians migrated from the lands of south- 
eastern Asia to the islands of the South Pacific, about the 
time of the birth of Christ, they carried banana roots with 
them. The plants adapted themselves to the climate and 
the soil, grew to be large trees, and produced an ample 
supply of fruit. 

Bananas were slower in their travels westward from 
India to the regions bordering the Mediterranean Sea. It 
was not until the seventh century that Arab traders 
brought banana roots from the Far East to Palestine and 
northern Egypt. In the centuries that followed, wander- 
ing Arabs pushed their trade ever eastward across equa- 
torial Africa, carrying bananas from tribe to tribe, as far 
as the Guinea coast on the Atlantic Ocean. Africans soon 
began to cultivate banana trees for themselves. The new 
trees made themselves so much at home in the African 
climate and grew there in such abundance, they were 
almost like wild, native trees. 

Around 1482 Portuguese traders found bananas grow- 
ing profusely in Guinea. They took roots of the trees, 
along with their African name—banana—on to the Ca- 
nary Islands and Brazil. 
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Credit for helping bananas on their travel to the West 
Indies belongs to a Spanish priest, Friar Tomas de Ber- 
langa, who took roots there from the Canary Islands in 
1516. Spanish adventurers then carried seedlings to Mex- 
ico, Central America, and the tropical regions of South 
America, where the banana trees quickly adapted them- 
selves. 

Some three hundred years passed before the fruits of 
the banana trees made their way northward to the United 
States. It was about 1804 that a schooner from Cuba 
brought thirty large bunches of bananas to New York. 
Since these were the first that Americans had seen, they 
were regarded as objects of curiosity. No one thought of 
buying them to eat. 

By 1850 other enterprising sea captains had brought 
cargoes of bananas to the north and even encouraged the 
trade by starting banana plantations in Costa Rica and in 
parts of South America. Soon after the Civil War, Carl A. 
Franc began the first regular importing of bananas from 
Panama to New York. 

Bananas, wrapped in tinfoil, were sold as a novelty 
for ten cents apiece at the Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia in 1876. 

By 1899 the United Fruit Company was founded, and 
the modern transportation of bananas had its beginning. 
Although the first bananas were grown in India and China, 
today 90 percent of the bananas used in the United States 
come from the islands of the Caribbean and from Latin 
and South America. Ecuador is the chief source of supply. 

Over 100,000,000 bunches of bananas are shipped all 
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over the world each year, besides this huge trade, ba- 
nanas are one of the mainstays in the diet of millions of 
people who live where the trees grow abundantly, partic- 
ularly in the West Indies, Central America, tropical parts 
of South America, the Pacific Islands, and throughout cen- 
tral Africa. 


Pineapple—Pinecone of the Indies. The pineapple’s 
first home was in northern South America, either in Brazil 
or Paraguay, where it was cultivated by the Guarani In- 
dians. The Indians called the fruit naná, which in their 
language meant “excellent fruit.” The Spaniards called 
it piña, because it resembled a pinecone. When the Span- 
iards took the fruit to Spain it was called piña de los Indias, 
or “pinecone of the Indies,” a name still used for the fruit 
in France and Germany. It was the English who named 
it “pineapple,” although it looks nothing like an apple. 

Columbus found pineapples growing on the island of 
Guadeloupe when he made his second voyage to the New 
World in 1493. When Spaniards later made their way 
into Mexico, they discovered that the Aztec Indians had 
long been growing pineapples. The fruit played a part in 
their old religion. An ancient statue of a Mexican god 
shows the god holding a shield inscribed with the figure of 
a cross made by an arrangement of five pineapples. 

When the Spaniards took the fruit to Europe, it be- 
came an immediate sensation. In the colder climate of 
Europe, pineapples had to be grown in hothouses; it thus 
became a luxury only the wealthy nobility could afford 
and was known as the “fruit of kings.” 
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Hawaiians have given a different twist to that phrase 
by calling the pineapple “King of Fruit.” 

No one knows exactly when pineapples reached the 
Hawaiian Islands. Some historians believe that some pine- 
apples may have been washed ashore from wrecked Span- 
ish ships and took root in the soil of the islands, where 
they flourished. Others are of the opinion that old-time 
sea captains brought pineapples as gifts to Hawaiian 
royalty. 

In whatever way they reached Hawaii, it is a fact that 
pineapples were known to be growing there in 1813. On 
January 1 of that year, Don Francisco de Paula y Marin, 
friend of King Kamehameha I, wrote in his diary: “This 
day I planted pineapples and an orange tree.” 

Today the pineapple industry is second only to the 
sugar industry in importance in Hawai. Hawaii today 
produces most of the world’s supply, some three-quarters 
of a billion pounds of canned pineapple fruit and juice 
being exported annually. Although fresh pineapple is 
shipped from Hawaii to the mainland of the United States 
in large quantity, most of the supply of fresh fruit comes 
from Puerto Rico and Mexico. 

Besides these commonly known fruits, the world’s 
fruitbasket is packed with a vast variety of others that are 
just as delicious. Many kinds of melons, figs, dates, 
cherries, grapes, nectarines, pears, strawberries, blueber- 
ries, raspberries—the list is long—are taste treats to be 
found in the great fruit basket of the world. 


Chapter Sixteen 


Following 
the Path 
of Cheese 


CHEESE has been made and used by civilized man ever 
since he began to graze and keep animals and use their 
milk. It is, therefore, probably the oldest manufactured 
food, with the possible exception of butter. It is not 
known who first discovered that a delicious food could 
be made from the milk of cows, sheep, or goats. More than 
likely, the invention of cheese came about quite by 
accident. 

One legend has it that cheese was discovered by a band 
of Arabian tribesmen who were riding along one day on 
their camels over a hot, sunbaked desert caravan trail. Be- 
fore they had started out early in the morning, they had 
carefully filled their sheepskin bags with a supply of milk 
for the journey. 

All day the men bumped along in the burning wind 
under a scorching sun. At nightfall they brought their 
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camels to rest at a small oasis in the desert. Wearily they 
lifted down their animal-skin bags for a drink of milk to 
quench their thirst. To their dismay they found not the 
milk they were thirsty for, but large and small blobs of 
some white substance they had never seen before. Very 
gingerly they tasted it, and found it delicious. 

The jouncing about of the camels, the heat of the 
sun, and the chemical action from the lining of the sheep- 
skin bag had caused the milk to separate into curds 
(cheese) and whey (watery part of milk). What the 
Arabs had discovered was much like our cottage cheese. 

Accident or not, this is the method by which all 
cheese is still made. Its manufacture requires heat, agita- 
tion, and sometimes the addition of a substance called “‘ren- 
net,” a preparation made from the stomach of unborn or 
very young animals, 
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Cheese was a common food in Biblical times. If David 
had not been sent by his father to carry ten cheeses to 
the captain of the Israelite army, he would not have been 
on the battlefield to meet and fight the giant Goliath. 

Early tribes, like David’s, developed the art of cheese- 
making and were responsible for its spread to other parts 
of the Mediterranean world. Zoroaster, a Persian philoso- 
pher of the sixth century B.c., is said to have lived for 
twenty years on nothing but cheese. Allowing for only 
a half-pound of cheese a day, Zoroaster must have con- 
sumed some 3,650 pounds of cheese in those twenty years. 

The use of cheese continued to follow the paths of 
civilization and trade, and finally spread into Europe. The 
ancient Romans were especially fond of cheese and intro- 
duced the art of making it to distant parts of their empire. 
After they conquered Britain in 54 B. c., they taught the 
people there how to make it. 

For some eight hundred years, between the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, the great monasteries of Europe be- 
came cheesemaking centers, developing its production 
into an art. 

Fach country in Europe gradually began to make its 
own special brand of cheese, due to the differences in the 
kinds and quality of the milk used and the varying 


methods of production. 


English Cheddar. Cheddar cheese, made from whole 
milk, became a specialty of England and is one of its oldest 
cheeses. As far back as 1655, cheddar was described by 
writers as the best cheese in England. 
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The largest cheddar cheese took the milk of 750 cows, 
weighed 1,100 pounds, and was 9 feet, 4 inches in cir- 
cumference. It was made in 1840 by the cheese makers in 
the Cheddar district of England as a wedding gift to 
Queen Victoria. 

About 80 percent of the cheese made and eaten in the 
United States is cheddar. It goes under other names besides 
cheddar, such as store cheese, rat cheese, or American 
cheese, and comes in varying degrees of sharpness. The 
cheese used for a cheeseburger is usually cheddar. 


Famous French Cheeses. France has long been famous 
for its fine cheeses. Probably the one known as Camembert 
has acquired a greater worldwide reputation than any 
other soft cheese. 

Camembert was first made about 1790 in Vimoutiers, 
a little village in Normandy, by a farmer’s wife, Madame 
Harel. She invented a method of making cheese with 
whole milk that had an edible, gray-white crust and a soft, 
creamy cheese inside. There is a statue commemorating 
Madame Harel’s achievement in the little marketplace of 
her native village. 

The home of Roquefort cheese is in south-central 
France, and true Roquefort cannot be made in any other 
place. For one thing, this is a fine sheep-raising district 
that provides the ewes’ milk from which Roquefort cheese 
is made. Also, this stony, barren district is pockmarked 
with limestone caves, grottoes, and mysterious air shafts 
which play an important part in the ripening of the 
cheese. The cool temperature of the caves and the high hu- 
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midity produced by the underground lake beneath the 
caves cause a blue mold to form on the cheese that is the 
mark of Roquefort. 

No one knows how long ago Roquefort began to be 
manufactured in these caves, but it was already known in 
the days of the Romans. 

The use of the limestone caves for ripening the cheese 
came about accidentally, according to legend. A shepherd 
is supposed to have crawled into one of the caves to rest, 
while his flock of sheep grazed nearby. He laid his lunch 
of rye bread and ewes’ milk curds on a rock ledge while 
he took a nap. When he awoke and left the cave to go 
back to his sheep, he forgot all about his lunch. 

Several months later, the shepherd happened to return 
to the same cave, and there found his sandwich where he 
had left it, but it looked very different! The bread had 
molded and the mold had gone into the curds. The shep- 
herd took a bite, out of curiosity, and found it delicious. 

From this crude beginning, an important industry has 
been developed. Some twelve thousand tons of Roquefort 
cheese are produced every year and shipped to world 
markets. 


Cheeses of Italy. Parmesan, the hardest of all cheeses, 
is made of cow’s milk and originated in Parma, Italy. It is 
best used for grating on macaroni and spaghetti. 

Other fine cheeses come from Italy. One is Gorgon- 
zola, a round cheese made from whole milk, which some- 
times has a red or a blue vein of mold through it. There 
is also a white variety that is rarely seen outside of Italy. 
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Swiss Cheese. Swiss cheese, made from whole milk, is 
light yellow with holes in it that come from the curds as 
the cheese ripens. Genuine Swiss cheese that comes from 
the Emmenthal valleys of Switzerland is always stamped 
“Switzerland.” Wisconsin cheese makers make a similar 
kind of cheese which resembles the original Swiss cheese. 


Dutch Cheeses. Edam and Gouda are Dutch cheeses, 
much alike in taste and texture, but different in shape. 
Edam is round like a ball, bright red on the outside, dark 
yellow or orange on the inside, and is made of milk that 
has had the fat content reduced. Gouda is similar to Edam, 
but is made of skimmed milk, and its round shape is flat- 
tened. 


Cheesemaking in the United States. Cheesemaking in 
the United States is only a little more than one hundred 
years old. Until around 1850, most of the cheese was 
made on farms, and was usually cottage cheese. Some 
farmers did make a little cheddar, following the methods 
used by their English ancestors. 

The first American cheese factory was opened in 
Oneida, New York, in 1851. The pastures in that part of 
the state were ideal for feeding a fine breed of cows, there 
was an ample water supply, and the climate was suitable. 
New York State became the main cheese-producing sec- 
tion of the country until around the early 1900’s, when 
the industry began to move westward. Wisconsin now 
produces more than half of the cheese made in the United 
States, although some is produced in almost every state. 


Chapter Seventeen 


The Peanut 
and Its 
Kassin’ Cousins” 


OFTEN CALLED goober, pindar, groundnut, monkey 
nut, goober peas, or mani, the peanut is really not a nut 
at all! It belongs to the family of pod-bearing vegetables, 
such as peas and beans, known as legumes. 

Peanuts’ travels around the world began in their native 
land of South America, probably Peru or Brazil. It is 
known that the Incas cultivated them two thousand years 
ago, and that the ancient pre-Incan tribes, at least as far 
back as 950 B.C., buried peanuts with their dead to give 
them needed strength for their long journey to the other 
world. 

Peanuts were unknown outside of South and Central 
America until 1502, when Portuguese traders found them 
growing in Brazil. With the coming of the Spanish to 
South America a few years later, the peanut was taken 
from its native home to be cultivated in Europe, Africa, 
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and the Orient. From Africa, peanuts were brought back 
to the Western Hemisphere on early slave ships. 

In North America, peanuts were first grown in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Suffolk, Virginia, is today 
known as the Peanut Capital of the World. Smithfield, 
Virginia, a small town near Suffolk, is famous for its 
Smithfield hams, which have a distinctive flavor due to 
the peanut-fattened hogs from which they are made. The 
shape of Smithfield hams is different from other hams, 
too, because the hogs get plenty of exercise as they root 
in the ground for the peanuts, and so the hams are less 
fat, and longer in shape. 

During the Civil War, when many foods were scarce, 
Confederate soldiers depended greatly upon peanuts for 
food. A popular song of the day, composed and sung by 
Confederate soldiers, was called “Goober Peas.” Its re- 
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frain, “Goodness, how delicious, eatin? goober peas,” 
shows how fond the men were of peanuts. 

Union soldiers who were in the South also found out 
what “delicious eatin’ ” peanuts were, and were partly re- 
sponsible for introducing them to the North when they 
returned. 

Around 1870 peanuts found their way to New York, 
where street vendors and Barnum’s Circus helped to make 
them popular. 

Today peanuts are known all over the world. Most of 
the world’s supply now comes from India, China, West 
Africa, and the southern parts of the United States. In 
1967 Georgia led all the states in peanut production, har- 
vesting a bumper crop of 975,120,000 pounds; Texas, 
North Carolina, and Virginia were next in line. 

The list of products made from peanuts is long and im- 
pressive. Dyes, wood stains, flour, ink, cheese, industrial 
diamonds, cosmetics, mayonnaise, salad oil, margarine, 
shaving cream, and candy are only a few. Every part of 
the peanut is used for something; even the roots, which are 
left in the ground to enrich the soil. 

The man responsible for encouraging the raising of 
peanuts in the South and for developing over three hun- 
dred products from peanuts was Dr. George Washington 
Carver (1864-1943), a great Negro scientist, who was 
born in slavery in Diamond Grove, Missouri. 

Of all peanut products, the most popular among chil- 
dren is peanut butter, of course! Happiness to most boys 
and girls is a peanut butter and jelly sandwich, although 
many other combinations with peanut butter also “hit the 
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spot”! These happy eaters of peanut butter sandwiches 
have a St. Louis doctor to thank for inventing the spread 
around 1890. This doctor, in trying to find a food high in 
nutritive value for his young patients, discovered that pea- 
nut butter was his answer. 

The future for peanuts will be “out of this world”! 
The plan now is to send them into space along with astro- 
nauts. Astronauts may actually grow peanuts in their 
spaceships, because they are not only high in nutritive 
value but also give off oxygen as the plants are growing. 


Pecans. Pecans are native to the southern reaches of 
the Mississippi River and are grown in all of the southern 
states with Texas and Oklahoma taking the lead. They also 
grow well in Mexico. Algonquin Indians called them pa- 
cans, meaning “nuts that have to be cracked with a stone.” 


Walnuts. Black walnuts are native to North America 
and, together with butternuts, were standbys in the foods 
of the Indians. 

English walnuts were cultivated for centuries in the 
Mediterranean countries, from which they spread to tem- 
perate regions everywhere. Their native home is thought 
to have been Persia, where they were known as Persian 
walnuts. When English trading vessels became the first to 
carry the nuts to other parts of the world, they then be- 
came known as “English” walnuts. 

Today walnuts are grown in many countries—China, 
France, India, Iran, Italy, Romania, Yugoslavia, and the 
United States, which leads the world in production. 
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Almonds. For good eating pleasure and for adding a 
certain extra flavor and texture to other foods, nothing can 
quite compare with the almond. Even its cloud of pink 
blossoms, so much like those of its cousin the peach, brings 
beauty in the springtime. 

Almonds first grew thousands of years ago in Mediter- 
ranean countries—Syria and Palestine—and in the Orient 
—China and India. They were familiar trees in Biblical 
times, and are mentioned frequently in the Bible. The Rod 
of Aaron was a branch of an almond tree (NUMBERS 
17:8). The gifts sent by Joseph’s father, Israel, to 
Joseph were listed as “a little balm, and a little honey, 
spices, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds” (Genesis 43:11). 

Jews still carry rods of almond blossoms to the syna- 
gogues on special festival days. 

To the Moslems the almond was the emblem of 
heavenly hope; to the Greeks, a symbol of happiness. It 
has long been a custom at Greek weddings for sugarcoated 
almonds to be offered on silver trays to the wedding 
guests. The unmarried girls scramble for them, just as 
American girls do for the bridal bouquet. When a Greek 
girl goes to bed on the night of the wedding, she places 
under her pillow the almonds she has caught and dreams of 
the man she may some day marry. This is similar to the 
American custom of placing a piece of the wedding cake 
under the pillow. 

From the countries along the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, almonds were carried to France and Italy, 
where they grew abundantly. From Italy almonds traveled 
to Spain, and then to England during the eleventh century. 
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Spaniards brought almonds to North America soon 
after they had conquered Mexico in 1519. Many years 
later, when Spanish missionaries were founding their mis- 
sions along the California coast, they planted almond trees 
in the mission gardens and started the now important al- 
mond industry of California. 


“The Spreading Chestnut Tree.” Asia Minor was 
probably the first home of the chestnut tree, for early 
Greeks are known to have imported their trees from that 
region. Romans, too, obtained chestnut trees from Asia 
Minor. Gradually the cultivation of chestnuts spread 
throughout southern Europe, where they became a staple 
food for centuries. When the peasants of Italy, France, 
Spain, and Greece started out for their work each morning, 
they would fill their pockets with chestnuts, so as to have 
them to nibble on during the day. On the island of Corsica, 
birthplace of Napoleon, chestnuts have long been the main 
crop, the Corsicans making bread and cakes from chestnut 
flour. 

The chestnut tree was once one of America’s mag- 
nificent trees and spread from New England southward 
through the Appalachian Mountains to Alabama. Now 
the “spreading chestnut tree” has been almost wiped out 
by a deadly fungus, although experiments are being made 
to find a way to stop the blight and to reestablish the 
growing of chestnut trees in the United States. Today 
these delicious nuts, which are so much in demand at 
holiday time especially, are mainly being imported to this 
country from Italy. 
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More and More “Cousins.” Other “‘kissin’ cousins” of 
the peanut, which are also scattered around the globe, help 
to make up the big family of nuts. The cashew is a native 
of Brazil and Central America and has traveled to India and 
equatorial Africa. Shipments of cashews to the United 
States come chiefly from India. Brazil nuts, like the pea- 
nut, are not really nuts at all, but are seeds from rough- 
barked giant trees that grow wild along the banks of the 
Amazon River. Filberts, also known as hazelnuts, are im- 
ported largely into the United States from Italy and 
Turkey, although some grow in this country, too. The 
pistachio, native to Asia Minor, has traveled across Europe 
to the dry-climated areas of the southern parts of the 
United States. It is especially prized for its pale green seed, 
or nut. The macadamia is a choice morsel from Hawaii. 
Pine nuts, which are important to Arabian and Near 
Eastern cooking, are found in the cones of a variety of pine 
trees—in particular, the Mediterranean stone pine and the 
piñon pine of the Rocky Mountains in the United States. 


So many uses 
have been found for the peanut 
that it is honored each March 
with National Peanut Week. 


Through activities sponsored 
by the National Peanut Council, 


a peanut queen is crowned 
and the peanut, and its products, 
are in the spotlight 
during the entire week. 


Chapter Eighteen 


The World’s 
Unquenchable 
Thirst 


SINCE PEOPLE cannot go long without water, they are 
constantly thirsty. It requires quantities of liquids to 
quench their parched throats! 


Milk, a Perfect Thirst-Quencher. Milk from cows is 
one of the most commonly used beverages in the Western 
world, where it is regarded as an almost perfect food for 
growing children. Its history goes back to the beginnings 
of civilization. The word “milk” comes from mioluc, a 
word from the Sanskrit, now an extinct language. 

Prehistoric picture-stories of cows and milking, which 
date back eight thousand years or more, have been un- 
earthed in the Sahara Desert. In an ancient temple in Ur, 
a city near Babylon, a five-thousand-year-old mosaic 
frieze has survived which depicts a dairy scene complete 
with cows, milk containers, and strainers. 
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Milk was a common food in Biblical times, and the 
Promised Land of the Israelites was described as one ‘“‘flow- 


ing with milk and honey.” 

All of these evidences point to the fact that milk and 
dairy products were important in the diets of a large part 
of the ancient world. These products were undoubtedly 
introduced to the Mediterranean region by prehistoric 
peoples who were forced to migrate from India in search 
of grazing lands for their herds. They pushed on westward 
until they found suitable places. 

In time the knowledge of the value of milk reached 
Greece and Rome, and from these countries it spread 
throughout southern and central Europe, then to the 
north, where the Vikings took cows with them for 
nourishment during their long voyages. During the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, small European towns kept 
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their cows in a common pasture, so that all of the inhabi- 
tants could share in the milk. 

In 1610 a few cows were brought into the new colony 
of Virginia, followed by a herd of one hundred more the 
following year. By 1649 the number of cows in Virginia 
had increased to around twenty thousand. Other colonists 
brought small herds with them to their new homes, and 
soon milk was available in all of the settlements. In Boston, 
the pioneers followed the practice they knew in Europe, 
and pastured their cows together in a common grazing 
ground. Today this former pasture is a beautiful park, lo- 
cated in the center of the city, and is known still as the 
Boston Common. 

Although milk from cows is the favorite beverage in 
the United States and Canada and in many European 
countries as well, there are other countries that prefer milk 
from different kinds of animals. Goat’s milk is commonly 
used in southern Europe and the Middle East, largely be- 
cause the pasturage is not plentiful enough for keeping 
herds of cows. Although the Hindus in India have long 
cherished and worshiped the cow because it represented 
a “mother” image—a giver of milk and goodness—they 
also depend upon the buffalo for milk. Egyptians, too, 
value their water buffaloes both for the milk they give 
and the hard work they do. The camel in Iraq and other 
Arab countries serves as a walking dairy as well as a beast 
of burden, for it is always ready to give milk, even though 
it can travel days without water. Laplanders depend upon 
the reindeer for their milk supply, while the people of 
Tibet look to the yak for their dairy needs. In Peru the 
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llamas, which can exist on the steep mountain crags, sup- 
plement the milk supply that is furnished by the few 
Peruvian cows. 

Other animals which have been milked since earliest 
times in some parts of the world are asses, mares, sheep, and 
zebras. 

Though most peoples of the world depend upon milk 
as an important food, the Chinese, on the other hand, will 
have nothing to do with any kind of dairy product, be- 
lieving milk to be unclean. Some authorities believe this 
feeling may be due to the fact that the country’s grazing 
land is not sufficient to support herds, and so the people are 
not familiar with the taste of milk. Others believe that their 
distaste is a reflection of the hatred the Chinese have long 
held for their ancient nomadic foes to the west, who fed 
on milk and cheese. 

No matter what may have caused the Chinese to dis- 
like milk, nor how many peoples of the world prefer their 
own special kinds of milk, it is still a fact that Americans 
demand all of the milk produced by the 15,500,000 milk 
cows in the United States. 


Chocolate, Tea, and Coffee. Chocolate, tea, and coffee 
all made their bow in Europe at about the same time, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and immediately 
became popular. All three drinks have exerted a great in- 
fluence on the social, commercial, and political life of the 
peoples of the world, particularly of the English-speaking 
people. 


Chocolate and its close relative, cocoa, have long been 
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favorite drinks in many parts of the world. Both are made 
from the cacao bean that is native to the hot, humid forests 
of the Amazon Valley and grows only in tropical climates. 
Chocolate and cocoa differ only in their sugar and fat con- 
tent, cocoa having lesser amounts of each than has choco- 
late. 

The Latin word for chocolate, theobroma, means 
“food for the gods,” a meaning not to be argued about. 

In Mexico and Peru, cacao beans were known and 
cherished for hundreds of years before the Spaniards came 
to the New World. The first Spaniards to see chocolate 
used as a drink were Cortez and his men when they con- 
quered Mexico in 1519. They were intrigued by the 
strange brown drink, which was called chocolat] and was 
so much relished by the Aztecs and their emperor Monte- 
zuma. The emperor was especially fond of it, and every 
day drank fifty golden goblets full of chocolatl that was 
thick as honey. Montezuma kept storehouses filled with 
cacao beans, which he had collected as taxes. When Mon- 
tezuma first received Cortez at his court, he presented the 
Spaniard with his most prized offering—a gift of cacao 
beans. 

When Cortez returned to Spain, he introduced the 
new chocolate drink to the Spanish people, who did not 
at first appreciate its flavor. But after someone thought of 
adding sugar and a little vanilla to the bitter drink, they 
decided that chocolate was not so bad-tasting at all! 

By 1580 chocolate had become popular throughout 
Spain, and the people decided that they were in possession 
of a good commercial product in cacao beans and choco- 
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late. In fact, for around one hundred years, Spain main- 
tained a monopoly of the beans, and kept the method of 
preparing the chocolate drink a closely guarded secret. 
Spaniards grew rich by charging the other European 
countrics exorbitant prices for their precious chocolate 
and cacao beans. 

In time chocolate reached the royal courts of Europe, 
and the drink became very fashionable in France after it 
was served, in 1660, at the wedding of the Spanish Princess 
Maria Teresa and Louis XIV, King of France. 

At about the same time, cacao beans were beginning to 
be cultivated in the British West Indies and to be shipped 
to London. Chocolate shops were opened all over Europe 
and became social gathering places. 

Early American settlers brought their fondness for the 
chocolate drink with them, but at first they had to import 
the prepared chocolate for making the drink. In 1765 
the first chocolate mill in North America was started in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, by two partners, Dr. James 
Baker and John Hanner, an Irish immigrant, who had 
learned the method of processing chocolate from cacao 
beans in England. Baker’s chocolate is still to be found on 
grocery shelves in the United States; its label carries the 
slogan, ‘Finest for Baking Since 1780.” 


Tea of China. The origin of tea is clouded in myth and 
legend, although it is believed to have been discovered first 
in China, around the fifth or sixth centuries. The Chinese 
called it the “gift of heaven.” 

The word “tea” comes from the Mandarin tay, which 
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English traders adopted when they began shipping tea 
from the port of Amoy to England around 1700. 

From China, tea-drinking spread to Japan. By a.p. 800 
the Japanese were growing tea plants in all parts of the 
country, and tea had also become their national drink, as it 
was in China. 

Since the seventeenth century the Japanese have ob- 
served a traditional tea ceremony known as cha-no-yu 
(cha—tea; no—small bit; yw—hot water). This ritual fol- 
lows very strict and complicated rules which were laid 
down by Buddhist priests. Its aim is to cultivate calmness 
and graceful poise. Every dish and utensil and movement 
used in the tea ceremony has some special meaning. 

China has no ceremony similar to this tea ceremony of 
Japan. However, tea plays an important part in many of 
its special occasions, since it is the symbol of fidelity. Tea 
is one of the gifts a man presents to the family of his bride- 
to-be when their engagement is to be announced. Accept- 
ance of the tea simply confirms the fact that the couple 
will soon be married. 

At the wedding feast, the Chinese bride traditionally 
serves tea in red cups to all of the guests. If she should have 
the misfortune to spill any tea on this occasion, it would 
be considered a bad omen for the future. As the bride 
serves the tea, each guest hands her a red envelope con- 
taining a gift of money, which is supposed to bring good 
luck and prosperity to the couple. 

Dutch and English traders brought back tea from 
China during the 1700’s, when it was the only country 


producing tea cheaply and in abundance. Within fifty 
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years after tea was introduced into Europe, it became the 
most popular drink in the Western world, particularly in 
England. England today uses more tea than any other 
country, her supply coming chiefly from India, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia. 

When English settlers came to America, they brought 
their tea-drinking habit with them. Tea reigned supreme 
over other drinks until Americans’ taste for it was damp- 
ened after the Boston Tea Party, on December 16, 1773. 
On that day, the Sons of Liberty, disguised as Indians, 
dumped 342 big chests of precious tea into Boston Harbor 
in protest against unjust British taxes on tea. This was one 
of the events that led to the War of Independence. 

A bottle containing some of the tea salvaged from the 
Boston Tea Party has been preserved by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

About the time of the “party,” five hundred Boston 
women agreed to give up British tea and instead drink 
coffee, which had been first brought to New England in 
1660. Partly as a result of the stand taken by these deter- 
mined New England women, coffee became the national 


drink of the United States. 


Coffee Break. Recorded history tells us that the great- 
grandparents of coffee can be traced to coffee trees that 
grew wild, centuries and centuries ago, in the jungles of 
Abyssinia. Coffee berries fell to the ground, germinated, 
seedlings sprang up, and coffee trees began to spread. In 
time they were found growing in other countries border- 
ing the Indian Ocean and along the eastern shores of the 
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Mediterranean. The word “coffee” comes from the Arabic 
kabveb, meaning “qucller of appetites.” 

According to a humorous legend, it may have been an 
Arab goatherd, Kaldi by name, who was the first to com- 
bine red coffee berries with water and boil them together 
to make a tasty drink. Possibly his interest was aroused one 
day when he watched his goats nibble at the bright 
red berries which grew on the wild berry trees. It was evi- 
dent to Kaldi that the goats liked the taste of the berries, 
for they ate large quantities of them. Soon he noticed that 
his goats were behaving very strangely. They began to 
dance on their hind legs and to leap around over the 
ground as though they were bewitched. Kaldi became 
curious about the red berries and tried some himself. He 
liked them, too, and he ate and ate as the goats had. Soon 
he joined his goats in their wild dance! 

Whether Kaldi was really the first to discover how to 
make a drink of the berries we have no way of knowing, 
for it happened so many years ago. We are certain that 
someone way back in antiquity did start the great parade 
of coffee-drinkers that has gone around the world. 

From Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, where its port 
of Mocha gave its name to the famous coffee grown there, 
the use of coffee spread to Turkey and European coun- 
tries. A visiting botanist in Constantinople, Leonhard 
Rauwold, took coffee back to Germany around 1575. 
Coffee-drinking soon spread to Italy and Spain. The 
Italians, especially the Venetians, became very fond of it. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, coffee was en- 
joyed all over continental Europe, and in England, too, 
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where it was first sold in London about 1650. Coffee made 
inroads into France via Marseilles. King Louis XIV, who 
reigned in France from 1643 until 1715, was presented 
with a gift of coffee by a Turkish ambassador. It soon be- 
came a popular drink all over France. Hungary, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria, neighbors of Turkey, followed the example 
of France in its wholehearted acceptance of coffee. Vi- 
enna, Austria, soon became one of the great coffee centers 
of Europe. The popularity of coffee spread northward to 
Denmark, where the king began to drink it daily. 

With coffee came coffeehouses in all of the large Euro- 
pean cities. In Venice, by 1675 dozens of coffee shops 
had sprung up, which were patronized and supported by 
the upper-class citizens. The Italian word caffe was at- 
tached to many of the coffeehouses in Venice. 

Coffeehouses were the hub of the social life of the men 
in London, where for only a penny men could gather to 
play games, to smoke, to talk, and gather the news of the 
day. At one time more coffee was consumed in London 
than in any other city of the world, and most of that in 
the coffeehouses. Around 1725 there were almost two 
thousand coffeehouses or taverns in the London area alone. 

Coffeehouses became popular in the early days in 
America, too, as the European settlers brought the idea 
with them. By the early eighteenth century, these coffee- 
houses were doing well. By the end of the Civil War, 
coffee was the leading American drink, and it has not lost 
in popularity in the more than one hundred years since. 

Today the United States drinks more coffee than any 
other country. South Americans, Scandinavians, Belgians, 
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and Italians also consume it in great quantity. About two- 
thirds of the coffee comes from Brazil, the rest from Cen- 
tral America, Indonesia, and Java. 

Instant coffee came into use after World War I, and 
a new freeze-dried coffee has appeared that promises to be- 
come popular. 


Soft Drinks. Despite the tremendous consumption of 
tea, coffee, and chocolate in the United States, Americans, 
especially young Americans, down more soft drinks than 
any other people of the world. It takes fabulous quantities 
of carbonated drinks, lemonades, limeades and other fruit 
juices to quench their insatiable thirst! 

Soft drinks are also growing in popularity in other 
countries of the world. One might almost conclude that 
the whole world has an unquenchable thirst! 


This nineteenth century commercial for a popular soft 
drink is on display at the Library of Congress, in Wash- 
ington, D.C: 


Reuben, Reuben, Pve been thinking 
What a good thing it would be 
If the people all were drinking 
Cherry Ripe like you and me. 


Chapter Nineteen 


The Road — 
Ahead EEO? 


FOODS have traveled a long way since the days when 
man first inhabited this earth. Some have been speeded on 
their way by winds, by rivers and ocean currents, by birds 
and beasts, and by migrations of men. Foods still have a 
long road to travel before all of the hungry people of the 
world are fed. They have an even much longer distance 
to go before the frontiers of space are conquered. 

The biggest problem the world of today faces is how 
to provide enough food to satisfy the needs of its ever- 
increasing population. Three-quarters of all of the people 
on earth today have never eaten a “square meal” in all of 
their lives. They have never sat down to a dinner of meat, 
potatoes, vegetables, bread and butter, dessert, and bever- 
age. They must get along on a medium portion of rice or 
cereal with a few vegetables that grow nearby, and pos- 
sibly a little fish. Many have only two meals a day, 
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both much alike. Sometimes, if they are lucky, they may 
have a bit of tea to sip, perhaps some sugar, and on special 
occasions, a small portion of chicken or other kind of meat. 

The rest of the world that enjoys ample food is not un- 
mindful of the problem, and is doing a great deal to im- 
prove conditions. Consultants are being sent to the under- 
developed countries to help advise the farmers as to how 
they can increase their crops. Better transportation is being 
employed to carry food from the lands of plenty to those 
regions in need of it. Scientists are diligently working to 
improve old strains of agricultural products, and to perfect 
new ones. 

Much progress has been made in changing empty 
desert wastelands into farms and grazing grounds, as in the 
deserts of Asia and the frozen lands of the Far North. En- 
gineers are designing dams and flood-control projects, and 
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are tapping new sources of fresh water, such as the desali- 
nization of seawater. 

Although man has fished the seas since the beginning of 
civilization, the rich supply of fish and other food treasures 
has scarcely been tapped. The Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography estimates that 200,000,000 tons of fish— 
four times the present catch—could be ours for the har- 
vesting without doing harm to the vast schools of fish. Sci- 
entists at the United States Department of the Interior 
have perfected a low-cost fish flour, defatted and deodor- 
ized, which could eventually end protein deficiency for 
about two-thirds of the human race. 

Ambitious plans are also being made to use other kinds 
of organic and mineral wealth now locked in the oceans’ 
waters. Protein-rich plankton, those tiny masses of marine 
life upon which fish feed, is already being brought ashore 
as food for human beings. In the Far East, Japan in par- 
ticular, plankton is made into a sort of noodle dish that 
tastes much like shrimp or lobster. 

Fifteen varieties of algae, rich in food values, are being 
experimented with. Chlorella is perhaps the most valuable 
of these, since it contains more than the daily human re- 
quirements of all of the vitamins, except Vitamin C. Dried 
chlorella has a vegetablelike flavor resembling that of raw 
lima beans or pumpkin. 

In Iceland and in Japan, seaweed is cooked and eaten 
as a vegetable, similar to spinach. During the Irish potato 
famine of 1845-47, starving peasants made “St. Patrick’s 
Soup” from seaweed, which helped to save many lives. 

Incaparina is a new food that is already being used in 
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Central America and Panama. It is made of finely ground 
corn, sorghum molasses, and cottonseed flour. 

Scientists in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are experimenting with plants that grow wild in 
North and South America, hoping to develop from them 
good foods for the future. Chayote is one of these wild 
plants. South Americans already use the fruit for salads, 
slice and fry the large seed, and boil the tubers, as we boil 
turnips and potatoes. 


What 
Astronauts 
Eat 


THE LONGEST JOURNEYS foods will travel have 
already begun. These are the journeys into the realms of 
space. During these far flights, the astronauts require 
special kinds of foods. The foods must be palatable and 
must be selected to provide the energy needed by the 
men. At the same time, the foods must be planned to meet 
the conditions of weightlessness found in outer space, be 
packed so as to keep perfectly, and be in small enough 
packets to take up a minimum of storage space. 

Scientists at the Aerospace Medical Laboratories, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, have 
long been working on these food problems for American 
astronauts. Similar studies have also been carried on by 
scientists in the Soviet Union for Russian cosmonauts. 

Foods furnished for the spacemen in the early Mercury 
missions were prepared in two ways: pureed meats, vege- 
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tables, and fruits, packed in collapsible, lightweight alumi- 
num tubes; and bite-size dehydrated foods, such as cinna- 
mon toast, sandwich sections, compressed cakes, and 
enriched cereals with fruit. The tube foods were planned to 
be squeezed directly into the mouth of the astronaut. The 
dried bite-size foods could be reconstituted by the saliva 
in the mouth as the foods were chewed. 

For the Gemini program, freeze-dried foods were 
found to be an improvement over the dehydrated foods 
used in the Mercury program. Freeze-drying is a process 
by which moisture is removed from a quick-frozen food 
without to any great extent changing its color, taste, or 
shape. Freeze-dried foods for the Gemini flights were 
packed in plastic containers, which proved to be an im- 
provement over the aluminum tubes used in the Mercury 
program. One end of the plastic tube was fitted with a 
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water-injection valve; the other end was fitted with a fold- 
ing eating tube. When the astronaut was ready to eat, he 
would inject a prescribed amount of water through the 
valve, allow the water and the freeze-dried food in the 
tube to mix, and then would squeeze the mixture from 
the tube directly into his mouth through the eating-tube 
end. 

From the experiences with the Mercury and Gemini 
programs, it was found that squeeze-tube foods were prac- 
tical only for short flights of not longer than three weeks. 
The scientists then applied themselves to the problem of 
planning foods for longer flights. 

As a result, improvements were made in the foods pro- 
gram for the crews on the longer Apollo lunar-landing 
flights. For instance, on the Apollo craft, provisions were 
made for furnishing both hot and cold water for reconsti- 
tuting freeze-dried foods, so that spacemen could have 
their foods either hot or cold, as they chose. 

Another improvement on the Apollo flights was plan- 
ning for a wider variety of foods and beverages, from 
which the men could have a choice of the kind of meal 
they preferred. To accomplish this, different selections of 
foods were packed in their own individual containers, then 
all were put inside an aluminum overwrap. Each alumi- 
num-wrapped packet was tied with a different color-code 
tab to indicate the kind of meal it contained. The astro- 
nauts could then choose by the color-code the type of 
meal they preferred to eat. 

One packet on the Apollo menus contained freeze- 
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dried beef pot roast, potato soup, brownies, chocolate 
cookies, and a grapefruit drink. Another packet was 
tabbed to indicate that it contained a meal of tuna salad, 
pea soup, chocolate pudding, graham cracker cubes, and 
pineapple-grapefruit drink. These are but two samples of 
the food packets prepared for Apollo astronauts that made 
up the 1.4 pounds of food provided for each man per day 
during the time required for the particular mission. All of 
these food packets were stored aboard the spacecraft in 
fireproof containers. 

Scientists are now drawing on knowledge they have 
acquired from these missions. They are working on the 
new problems that may arise in providing sufficient food 
for spacemen of the future, who may be taking off on 
much longer flights, lasting several months or even years. 
Scientists know that for these longer flights foods other 
than freeze-dried will have to be planned because of the 
limitations of storage room on the spacecraft. Spacemen 
may have to grow their own space gardens to supplement 
their supply of freeze-dried foods. Plans are being made to 
create artificial “gravity” in the spaceships so that the crew 
may grow their own strangely-shaped potatoes, radishes, 
cucumbers, turnips, lettuce, and other quick-growing 
vegetables, in water-filled tubes. 

Green algae, a fertile seaweed, which has long been 
used as a delicious food in Japan, may also be used as an 
important source of food on flights lasting more than two 
months. Green algae would be a good choice because it 
has the ability to use solar energy, grows rapidly, and is 
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highly nutritious. Algae may also be fed to small animals, 
such as chickens, quail, doves, rabbits, and fish, which re- 
quire a small space to grow. 

And, should future adventuresome spacemen decide to 
settle down on the moon or one of the planets and grow 
their own gardens, then scientists would be faced with 
new problems for space travel food supply. No one can 
predict what new horizons will be explored during the 
next hundreds of years, nor where the travels of foods will 
take them. Time alone will tell! 

One thing, however, is certain: So long as “there is 
nothing to eat but food,” and man must have food to quiet 
his pangs of hunger, food will travel right along with him, 
whether he lives on land, in the sea, or in outer space. The 
travels of foods will never end, but keep on forever! 
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Apple pie, 108 
Apples, 116-118 
history of, 117-118 
legends about, 116 
origin of, 116 
production, 118 
Arabs 
and banana trade, 122 
and spice trade, 96 
Astronauts, foods for, 156-159 
Apollo program, 158-159 
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Mercury program, 157, 158 
Athena, and olives, 89-90 
Aztecs 
and corn, 25 
and peanuts, 132 
and potatoes, 61-62 
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Baker’s chocolate, 145 
Banana trade, 123-124 
Bananas, 121-124 
history of, 122-123 
in Africa, 122 
in China, 122 
in India, 122 
in New World, 123 
in Polynesia, 122 
legends about, 121-122 
origin of, 121 
at Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition, 123 
Barbacoa, 39 
Barbecue, origin of, 39 
Barbecue sauce, 39 
Basho (Japanese poet), 33 
Bean festival, Hopi, 78 
Beans, 77-78 
baked, 78 
origin of, 77 
use by Indians, 78 
varieties of, 77-78 
“Bean Town,” 78 
Beefsteak, see Steak 
Birds, see Fowl 
Black bean soup, 14 
Borsch, 11 
Boston Tea Party, 147 
Bouillon, 12 
Brahma, and geese, 54 
Brazil nuts, 138 
Bread, 16-27 
history of, 16-21 
origin of, 16 
varieties of, 21-26 
Bread (barley and rye), 19, 20 


Bread (wheat) 
in Egypt, 19 
in Europe, 20 
in Greece and Rome, 20-21 
in New World, 20-21 
Bread, yeast 
chemistry of, 18-19 
in Egypt, 18-19 
legends about, 18 
Breads, national 
American, 25 
English, 21 
French, 23 
German, 22 
Greek, 23 
Hungarian, 24 
Indian, 24-25 
Iranian, 24 
Italian, 22-23 
Jewish, 24 
Swedish, 22 
Broad bean, 77 


Cabbage, 79-80 
in America, 80 
history of, 79-80 
ways of cooking, 79-80 
Cacao beans, 144 
Cake, 107 
chocolate, 107 
Camembert cheese, 129 
Candy 
history of, 106 
origin of, 106 
Candy bar, 107 
Candymaking, 106-107 
and druggists, 106 


Cartier, Jacques, and cabbage, 
80 
Cashew nuts, 138 
Cattle, 38, 40 
Andalusians, 38 
brought to New World, 38 
longhorns, 38, 40 
spread of, in United States, 
38 
Cattle drives, 40 
Caviar, 48 
Challah, 24 
Chapati, 25 
Charles I 
and herring trade, 43 
and ice cream, 112 
Cheddar cheese, 128—129 
Cheese, 126-131 
in Biblical times, 128 
history of, 128 
legends about, 126-127, 130 
origin of, 126 
uses of, 128 
Cheese, kinds of, 128-131 
Camembert, 129 
Cheddar, 128 
Edam, 131 
Gorgonzola, 130 
Gouda, 131 
Parmesan, 130 
Roquefort, 129 
Swiss, 131 
Cheesemaking, 128-131 
in England, 128-129 
in France, 129 
in Holland, 131 
in Italy, 130 
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Cheesemaking (comt.) 
in Switzerland, 131 
in United States, 131 
Chestnuts, 137 
Chicago, origin of name, 76 
Chicken, 58-59 
history of 
in America, 59 
in Europe, 59 
origin of, 58 
popularity of, 59 
as sacred birds, 59 
Chick-pea soup, 13 
China, foods originating in, see 
Citrus fruits, Ice cream, 
Peaches, Rice, Soybean, 
Tea 
Chocolate, 107, 143-145 
history of, 144—145 
origin of, 144 
Chowder, clam, 
chowder 
Chowder, French, 13 
Christmas feasts 
in America, 57 
in Denmark, 54 
in England, 54, 57 
Christmas turkey 
in America, 57 
in England, 57 
Chuño, 62 
Cinnamon, 95 
Citrus fruits, 120-121 
Clam chowder 
Manhattan, 13 
New England, 13 
Cloves, 95 


see Clam 
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Cocoa, see Chocolate 
Codfish 
in America, 45 
importance of, 45 
products of, 45 
where found, 45 
Coffee, 147-150 
history of, 148-149 
legends about, 148 
origin of, 147-148 
popularity of, 150 
Coffeehouses, 149-150 
Columbus, Christopher 
and cattle, 38 
and corn, 26 
and cucumbers, 80 
and lettuce, 85 
and spice trade, 98 
and sugarcane, 103 
and sweet potatoes, 67 
Cook, Capt. James, and sugar- 
cane, 104 
Cooking methods, prehistoric, 
10 
Cormorant fishing, 49-50 
Corn, 25-27 
history of, 25-26 
origin of, 25 
Corn, cultivation of 
in American colonies, 26 
by American Indians, 25 
by Incas, 25 
in United States, 26-27 
Cortez, Hernando 
and cattle, 38 
and chocolate, 144 
and tomatoes, 70 


Crackers, 25 

Croissant, 24 

Crullers, see Doughnuts 
Crystal City, Texas, 82 
Cucumbers, 80-81 


De Soto, Hernando, and pigs, 
39-40 

Doughnuts, 109 

hole in, 109 

Drinks, 140-150. See also 
Chocolate, Coffee, Milk, 
Soft drinks, Tea 

Ducks, 55 


Easter-egg bread, 22 
Edam cheese, 131 
Eels 
as food, 47 
medical value of, 47 
popularity of, in Japan, 47 
England, foods of, see Breads 
(national), Cheese, Pie, 
Potatoes, Tea, Turkeys 
English breads, 21 
Eskimo Pie, 115 


Festivals 
bean (Hopi Indians), 78 
herring (Netherlands), 43- 
44 
rice (India, Japan), 31-32 
Field, Eugene, and apple pie, 
108 
Filberts, 138 
Fish, 42-51 
as food, 42 


Fish (cont.) 

importance of, 42, 50-51 

varieties, 42-49 
Fish, kinds of 

codfish, 45 

eels, 47 

herring, 42-44 

oysters, 48-49 

salmon, 46-47 

sturgeon, 48 

tuna, 47 
Fish flour, 154 
Flour (wheat), origin of, 18 
Flour (whole wheat), 25 
Food production, progress in, 

153-154 

Food supply, problem of, 152 
Foods, experimental, 154-155 
Foods for astronauts, 156-159 
Foods from fish, 154 
Foods in space, 156, 159-160 
Fowl, 52-59 

as food, 52-53 

served at feasts, 52—53, 54, 57 

varieties, 53—59 
Fowl, kinds of 

chicken, 58-59 

ducks, 55 

geese, 53-54 

partridge, 55-56 

turkeys, 56-58 
France 

potatoes in, 62-63 

sugar beets in, 105 

See also Breads (national), 

Cheese, Soups (national) 

Frankfurters, see Hot dogs 
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Franklin, Benjamin 
and turkeys, 58 
Frederick II, and potatoes, 64 
Freeze-dried coffee, 150 
French bread, 23 
French fried potatoes, 65 
French onion soup, 12 
Fruit, 116-125 
Fruit, kinds of 
apples, 116-118 
bananas, 121-124 
citrus fruits, 120-121 
peaches, 119 
pineapples, 124-125 


Garbanzo, see Chick-pea 
Garlic, 76 
Gay, John, and turkeys, 57 
Geese, 53-54 
history of, 53-54 
legends about, 54 
symbolism of, 54 
uses of, 54 
“Geese of Maydoon,” 54 
Gemini program, 158 
German and Danish breads, 22 
Germany 
origin of hamburger, 34 
potatoes in, 64 
sugar beets in, 104-105 
See also Breads, Soups 
Goose, Christmas, 54 
Gouda cheese, 131 
Graham cracker, 25 
Graham flour, 25 
Graham, Sylvester, 25 
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Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., and 
cucumbers, 81 

Grapefruit, 121 

Greek bread, 23 

Gregory, Hanson Crocket, and 
doughnuts, 109 

Gur, 102 


Hamburger 
in Germany, 34 
origin of, 34 
in United States, 35 
“Hamburg steak,” 34-35 
Haricot, see String bean 
Henry VIII, and sirloin steak, 
38 
Herring, 42-44 
festivals, 43-44 
importance of in Nether- 
lands, 43 
kippered, 44 
ways of serving, 44 
Honey, 100-101 
Hopi bean festival, 78 
Hot dogs, 34, 36-37 
invented, 36 
named, 37 
popularity of, 37 
Hungarian bread, 24 


Ice cream, 110-115 
history of, 110-112 
origin of, 110 
popularity of, 110 

Ice-cream cone, 115 

Ice-cream soda, 114 

Idaho potato, 65 


Inca Indians 
and corn, 25 
and peanuts, 132 
and potatoes, 61-62 
and tomatoes, 70 
India, foods originating in, see 
Bananas, Citrus fruits, 
Rice, String bean 
India, rice festival in, 32 
Indians (American) 
and beans, 78 
and corn, 26 
and cucumbers, 80 
and nuts, 135 
Instant coffee, 150 
International Rice Research In- 
stitute, 28 
Iranian bread, 24 
Ireland, importance of potatoes 
in, 64 
“Trish potato,” 61, 65 
Italian bread, 22 
Italian pasta, 23 
Italy, foods of, see Breads (na- 
tional), Cheese, Soups 
(national) 


Japan 
cormorant fishing in, 49-50 
rice ceremony, 31-32 
tea ceremony, 146 
Jefferson, Thomas 
and ice cream, 112-113 
and lettuce, 86 
and tomatoes, 72 
Jewish bread, 24 
“Johnny Appleseed,” 118 


Kahveh, 148 
Kaisup, 71 


Legends 
about apples, 116 
about bananas, 121-122 
about cheese, 126-127, 130 
about coffee, 148 
about geese, 54 
about olives, 89-90 
about onions, 74, 76 
about oysters, 48 
about peaches, 119 
about pie, 108 
about yeast bread, 18 
Lemon, see Citrus fruit 
Lettuce 
in America, 85-86 
history of, 84-85 
varieties of, 86 
Lime, see Citrus fruit 
Lollipop, 107 
Longhorns, see Cattle 
Long Island ducks, 55 
Louis XVI, and potatoes, 62- 
63 
“Love apples,” 71-72 
Lox, 47 


Macadamia nuts, 138 

Madison, Dolley, and ice cream, 
113 

Maize, see Corn 

Marco Polo, and ice cream, 110 

Matzoth, 24 

Mayonnaise, 87 

Meat-packing industry, 40, 41 
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Mercury program, 158 
Milk 


Chinese dislike for, 143 
history of, 140-142 
importance of, 141, 143 

Milk animals, 142-143 

Milk chocolate, 107 

Mince pie, 108 

Minestrone, 12 

“Miracle rice,” 28-30 

Mocha, 148 

Montezuma, and chocolate, 144 


Napoleon I, and sugar beets, 
105 
Navel oranges, 121 
Netherlands, herring fishing in, 
43 
Noodles, 23 
Nuts, 132-138 
Nuts, kinds of 
almonds, 135-137 
Brazil nuts, 138 
cashew nuts, 138 
chestnuts, 137 
filberts, 138 
macadamia nuts, 138 
peanuts, 132-135 
pecans, 135 
pine nuts, 138 
pistachio nuts, 138 
walnuts, 135 


Olives, 88—91 
cultivation of, 88, 90, 91 
history of, 88-91 
in America, 91 
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Olives (cont.) 
in the Bible, 88 
in Egypt, 88 
in Greece, 89, 90 
in Spain, 90 
importance of, 88 
legends about, 89-90 
Olive branch, symbolism of, 90 
Onions 
history of, 74-76 
legends about, 74, 76 
origin of, 75 
symbolism of, 74 
Orange blossoms, symbolism 
of, 120 
Oranges, 120-121 
history of, 120-121 
origin of, 120 
Oysters, 48-49 
as food, 49 
legends about, 48 
where found, 49 


Pains de Venise, see Venetian 
loaves 
Parmentier, Antoine-Augustin 
(botanist), 62 
Parmesan cheese, 130 
Partridge, 55-56 
Peaches, 119 
Peanuts, 132-135 
future of, 135 
history of, 132-134 
origin of, 132 
products of, 134 
eas, 77, 
Pecans, 135 


Pepper aoa 
origin of, 94 
sources of, 95 
value of, 94 
SBeppercrs, i995 
Pheasants, 56 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot, 14 
Pie 
invention of, 108 
varieties of, 108 
Pigs, brought to New World, 
39-40 
Pina de los India, 124 
Pineapple industry, 125 
Pineapples, 124-125 
in Europe, 124 
in Hawaii, 125 
in Mexico, 124 
origin of, 124 
Pine nuts, 138 
Pistachio nuts, 138 
Pizza, 23 
Plankton, as food source, 154 
Pomelo, 121 
Pommes de terre, 63 
Popcorn, 26 
Popsicle, 115 
Potatoes, 60-69 
dehydrated, 66 
French fried, 65 
history of 
in America, 65 
in British Isles, 63 
in France, 62 
in Germany, 64 
in Ireland, 64 


Potatoes (comt.) 
in South America, 61 
in Spain, 62 
importance of, 60, 61, 64, 66 
monuments to, 64-65 
origin of, 61 
origin of name, 68 
superstitions about, 67 
Potato chips, 66 
Poultry and Egg National 
Board, 59 
Pumpernickel, 22 
Puritans, and baked beans, 78 


Quail, 56 


Rice, 28-33 

ceremonies and festivals, 30, 

31-32 

history of, 30-31 

importance of, 28 
Rice production 

“miracle rice,” 28—30 

in Orient, 28 

in Philippines, 29 

in South Vietnam, 29 

in United States, 31 
Richard II, and spinach, 81 
Roquefort cheese, 129 
Ruffed grouse, 56 


Saffron, 95—96 
St. Louis World’s Fair, 35 
“St. Patrick’s Soup,” 154 


Salad dressing 
French, 87 
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Salad dressing (cont.) 
Italian, 87 
mayonnaise, 87 
Salads, 84—86 
history of, 84 
importance of, 86 
varieties of, 86 
Sallets, 84 
Salmon 
canned, 47 
as food, 46-47 
history of, 46 
smoked, 46-47 
where found, 46 
Salt, 92-94 
history of, 92-93 
symbolism of, 93-94 
value of, 93 
where obtained, 92-93 
Sandwich, Earl of, 21 
Sandwich, origin of, 21 
Sangkak, 24 
Sauerkraut, 80 
Sausages, 36 
Seasonings, see Spices 
Seaweed, as food source, 154 
Senate bean soup, 14 
Serra, Father Junipero, and 
olives, 91 
Sharbat, 110 
Sirloin steak, 37—38 
Soft drinks, 150 
Sop, sup, 11 
Soup, 10-15 
origin of, 10-11 
varieties of, 12—15 
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Soup kettle, importance of, 15 
Soups, kinds of 
black bean, 14 
borsch, 11 
chick-pea, 13 
chowder, 13 
French onion, 12 
minestrone, 12 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot, 14 
Senate bean soup, 14 
split pea, 14 
stracciatella, 12 
won ton, 15 
Soups, national, 11-15 
American, 14 
Chinese, 15 
French, 12 
German, 13 
Italian, 12 
Russian, 12 
Spanish, 13 
Swedish, 13 
South Vietnam, rice produc- 
tion in, 89 
Soybean, 78 
Space program, food for, 156- 
159 
Spaghetti, 23 
Spain, as olive producer, 90 
Spanish explorers 
and almonds, 136-137 
and cattle, 38, 39 
and citrus fruits, 120 
and peanuts, 132 
and pineapples, 124 
and potatoes, 62, 68 


Spanish explorers (cont.) 
and tomatoes, 70 
and turkeys, 56 
and wheat, 20-21 

Spice trade, 96-99 
in America, 98-99 
in Bible, 97 
effect on history, 98 

Spices, 92-99 
search for, 95—99 
uses of, 92, 96 

Spices, kinds of 
cinnamon, 95 
cloves, 95 
pepper, 94-95 
saffron, 95-96 
salt, 92-93 

Spinach, 81-82 
in America, 82 
in Europe, 81 
origin of, 81 


Spinach capital of the world, 


see Crystal City 

Split pea soup, 14 
Spumoni, 113 
Steak, 34, 37-38 
Steak tartare, 34 
Stracciatella, 12 
String bean, 77-78 
Sturgeon, 48 
Succotash, 78 
Sugar (beet), 104-105 

history, 104-105 

in United States, 105 
Sugar beet industry, 104, 105 
Sugar (cane), 102-104 

in Europe, 102 


Sugar (cane) (cont.) 
in Hawaii, 103-104 
in India, 102 
in New World, 103 

Sugarcane, 102-104 
cultivation of, 103-104 

Sugar trade, 102-103 

Sundaes, 114 

Superstitions 
about potatoes, 67 
about tomatoes, 72 

Swedish bread, 22 

Sweet potatoes, 67—68 
history of, 67—68 


in American colonies, 67 


in Asia, 68 
in Europe, 67 
in New World, 67 
in Polynesia, 68 
origin of, 67 
Sweets, 100-109 
Sweets, kinds of 
cake, 107 
candy, 106-107 
doughnuts, 108-109 
honey, 100-101 
pie, 108 
sugar, 102—104 
Swiss cheese, 131 
Symbolism 
“of almonds, 136 
of geese, 54 
of the olive branch, 90 
of onions, 74 
of orange blossoms, 120 
of salt, 93-94 
of tea, 146 
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Tea, 145-147 
history of 
in America, 147 
in China, 145 
in Europe, 147 
in Japan, 146 
origin of, 145-146 
symbolism of, 146 
Tea ceremony, in Japan, 146 
Texas longhorns, see Cattle 
Thanksgiving feast, 57-58 
Tomati, 71 
‘Tomatoes 
canned, 73 
history of 
in America, 72-73 
in China, 71 
in Europe, 71 
in Mexico, 70 
in South America, 70 
in Spain, 70 
origin of, 70 
superstitions about, 72 
Tomatoes, cultivation of, 70, 
(ie T 
Tomato juice, canned, 73 
Tuna, 47 
Turkeys, 56-58 
history of, 56-57 
origin of name, 56-57 
popularity of, 56-58 
proposed as national emblem, 


58 
“The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas,” 55 
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Ukai fishing, see Cormorant 
fishing 

United Fruit Company, 123 

United States, foods of, see in- 
dividual foods 


Vegetables, 74-82 
Vegetables, kinds of 
beans, 77-78 
cabbage, 79-80 
cucumber, 80-81 
garlic, 76 
onions, 74-76 
peas, 76-77 
spinach, 81-82 
Venetian loaves, 103 
Venice 
and spice trade, 97 
and sugar trade, 102-103 


Walnuts, 135 


Washington, George 
and herring, 44 
and ice cream, 112 
and soup, 14 
and tomatoes, 72 
Wheat 
in ancient times, 16—17 
as food, 16 
history of, 17, 20-21 
importance of, 21 
Wheat bread, see Bread (wheat) 
White Pekin ducks, 55 
Wildfowl, in Egypt, 52 
Won ton soup, 15 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
hot dogs at, 36 


Yams, see Sweet potatoes 
Za-faran, 95 


Zoroaster, and cheese, 128 
Zwieback, 22 
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